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VOLUME ХП NUMBER 5 


TOC H IN THE CHANGING WORLD 


At the annual Meeting of the Central Council on April 2x Новевт ЗЕСВЕТАМ was asked 
to open a discussion on “ What special contribution сап Тос Н make to the changing life 
of the community?” In response to тапу requests we print his talk here verbatim: a 
report of the discussion will be found on page 208. 

T am asked to speak to you on what special contribution Toc H has to make to 
the changing life of the community. I can at once imagine some members saying, 

“ Surely this is rather a fuss about nothing. It is the business of Toc H to go on 
quietly and Steadily ‘changing chaps’ and not concerning itself with political and 
social changes, except in so far as they produce individuals who need the help of 
Toc Н.” Now I am going to suggest to you that that attitude of mind, though 
natural and understandable, will not suffice to-day and will suffice still less in the 
future. On the other hand I can quite understand that the attitude of other Councillors 
here may be that they would like to harness Toc Н to some cause which commends 
itself to them, and would like to pledge the corporate support of Toc H to some one 
thing which they sincerely think of tremendous importance. [ will say а word about 
that in a minute. For the moment I will only say that I believe it goes too far. 
It would inevitably destroy the basis upon which Toc Н rests. The moment you line 
up your forces in support of a particular cause you not only make friends but also 
inevitably make enemies. I do not think it is the business of Toc H corporately 
to pursue that line. I would like you to think a little about why the first attitude—juk 
to go on “changing chaps” without bothering about the changes going on in the 
world—will not suffice to-day. Of course I know all this thinking about ourselves 
is desperately alarming. We have the awful fate of the centipede to warn us:— 

А centipede was happy quite 

Until a frog in fun 

Said, “ Pray, which leg comes after which? ” 

Which raised her mind to such a pitch 

She lay distracted in the ditch 

Considering how to run. 

Yes, thinking is dangerous work, but I cannot help feeling that if that centipede 
had really been able to think intelligently about the way to usc its legs it might 
have filled a morc uscful place in the scheme of things than it actually did. So 
let us chance it. 

Why тий Toc H concern itself with the life of its time? There are two reasons. 
One is that Toc H is fast growing up, and it is true to say that it has made some 
little noise in the world. I think it has passed the first Stage of the three which 
William Morris once said every great cause had to go through: “ First, few men 
regard it, then most men condemn it, lastly all men accept it, and that cause is won.” 
I think we have definitely passed the Stage at which few men regard Toc H, and if 
we have not passed into the stage (it may come) in which то men condemn it, we 
have passed into the Stage when men ask questions about it and criticise the goods 
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we have to offer. And so I suggest we have come to a phase in the life of Toc H 
when we can no longer live to ourselves alone without rcgarding what the world 


is asking about us. If we say in answer to the world's enquiry, “ We are working for 
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God's kingdom in the wills of теп” I think the world will ask, and is entitled to 
ask, “ Ноу do you intend to implement the coming of God's Kingdom here and 
now in this age? What is your contribution to the life of our time? ” 


Characteristics of this Age 


That is one reason why Тос H cannot Stand aside from the changing life of the 
world. "The other concerns the chief characteristic of this age. It scems to me that 
the chief characteristic of the life of our day 1$ the rapidity with which it is changing. 
I was talking a few days ago to the Head of а great religious foundation, a man of 
Immense experience, very wide travel, and very wise judgment, and it was his con- 
sidered opinion that the change was now so great that practically one had to deal 
with a new generation every five years. If that is so, it scems to mc obvious that 
Toc Н must pay regard to it. Compare the years 1912, 1922 and 1932 and compare 
in memory the outlook, say, of a man of 20 at each of those periods. You will sce 
for yourselves what enormous changes have taken place. May I suggest to you three 
points that mark the tonc of that change? First an enormous widening of horizons, 
due originally to the clash of war which brought men from all parts of the world 
into intimate and personal touch with each other, carried on by the increasing 
interdependence of all parts of the world; improved means of communication, broad- 
casting, cinemas and so forth; and, going with it, the increased capacity to assimilate 
new things due to the fruition of half a century of primary education. Secondly an 
enormous increase in the mechanical element of life, not only in work but in leisure 
and play; and thirdly (and this may be a matter of dispute) a far greater demand on 
life, higher Standards of living, dress, housing, amusements demanded by each and 
all everywhere. If that is a true picture of the situation, surely it presents a tremendous 
challenge which Toc H has got to think about and try to meet. We have got width. 
Can we add depth? We have the growth of the machine in every department of 
life. Can we enable the individual personality to stand against the machine? We 
have an increased demand on life. Can we see to it that that does not become just 
an intensified game of grab? Those are the challenges which this age presents. Dare 
we say that Toc H cannot attend to and meet them? Dare we say that Toc H can go 
on its way in isolation from them? 

It is a dangerous situation, but I think, if you will look at it right, it is an immensely 
hopeful one. If things are Stirring in that sort of way you may be pretty certain 
that we are on the brink of a new creative epoch, and I honestly believe if men can 
rise to the opportunity, this coming age may be as creative as the Elizabethan epoch 
was in its day. The political democracy of the roth century was over simplified, 
too mechanical in conception. The simple formula of “ one man one vote” was to 
ensure political freedom. It produced the bitter fruit of social and economic depend- 
ence and finally the chaos of war. Аз a result the natural reaction of men has been 
to escape from that chaos by running to the very mechanism that menaces them. 
50 you get people regimented to form up in the same way, to think the same thoughts, 
to cultivate the same outlook imposed upon them by authority. That is the first 
attempt to escape, to get away from the realities of life. I think it is only a passing 
phase but it is one we have got to attend to. There are more hopeful signs. This 
may be a matter of dispute, but personally I believe it to be definitely true that youth 
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is passing to-day from the negative attitude of just sitting down and criticising thc 
mess made by their elders to the positive attitude of wanting to build for themselves 
something better. If that is so Toc H ought to be aware of it and use it. We should 
do well to watch the “ New Deal ” in the United States. What looks on the surface 
merely reorganisation of economic machinery has bchind it, unless I am wrong, a 
definite attempt to create a new social conscience. Docs it not strike you as extra- 
ordinarily significant that within the 1ай two years both our own Patron at the 
Albert Hall and, within a few months afterwards, the President of the United States 
in his Inaugural affirmed the ideal of “ the good neighbour "? "That is a significant 
comment on the movement of thought to-day. 


The Family Spirit 


Some of you may think what on earth has this to do with Toc H. I submit it 
has everything to do with Toc H. Hitherto the world has been vacillating between 
its desire for security and its desire for freedom, and here and now for the first 
time in all the ages we know that, if we so choose, the two can be made compatible. 
Mechanism and science have solved the problem of production, both in things material 
and things spiritual. The problem of the distribution of things spiritual as well as 
material still defeats us. Fail to solve that problem and we become the slaves of 
our own machines. Solve it and we open up an opportunity for a new and undreamed 
of epoch in the development of individual lives. Already I think the world vaguely 
realises that the solution of that problem lies in the collective Strength of the group. 
(Perhaps I had better say here that when I say ‘ group’ I use it in a non-technical 
sense!) There is, if you watch it, a very distinct growth of group-consciousness. You 
can see it in many ways. The danger is that we should build narrow specialised 
groups which only reproduce the old battle of individual against individual on a 
larger scale. What is needed to ensure that that narrow specialisation does not happen 
is precisely the thing we Stand for—the family spirit. The family spirit is vital to 
the whole development. We have got to have men in Toc H not because they 
happen to be in agreement on one point but (as Peter said in Toc H Under Weigh) 
as " whole men." It seems to me that Toc H exists to supply that and not to add 
another specialised group; not to solve particular problems but to produce men who 
can bring to the solution of those problems a new spirit, the family attitude of mind. 
Just for a moment ask yourselves what would happen in relation to some of the 
big problems we are up against if that family spirit could be applicd. Take the 
reorganisation of a great industry—cotton for instance, which needs it more than 
most. If the groups of people concerned in that great industry had been animated 
by the family spirit you would not have had ten years of chaos. Take disarmament, 
our own domestic problem of housing, both being held up by the failure of men 
to see the thing through family cyes. That is the first thing Toc H has got to apply 
itself to—the producing of men who will bring that point of view to bear, and 
secondly to help those men to think out the right approach for them individually to 
those problems in the light of the family attitude. Each man’s way will be different, 
but Toc Н must give him the opportunity to find his own way, and we mus not 
worry if, when he has learnt that way, he leaves Toc H behind to pursue his par- 
ticular enthusiasm. Toc H has always got to be in the background. That is a hard 
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saying but wc must not shrink from it. The job of Toc Н, to borrow the great 
title claimed for the Popes by Gregory the Great, is to be “ Servus servorum Dei,” the 
servant of the servants of God. We have got to breed the men who can face the 
world's problems in the right spirit, not to embark on a particular line of attack in 
the corporate name of Toc H. Tubby once defined the business of Toc H as “ the 
reconciliation of man with man and of man with God." I don’t want to take away 
onc iota from that definition; I accept it ¿z zoto. But I think in applying it we should 
neither be content to do so in abstraction from the movement of thought of to-day, 
because, if we do, we lose touch with human reality, and I helieve if you lose touch 
with human reality it is not long before you lose touch with divine reality. Nor 
should we be led away to pursuc as a body particular ends which, because they are 
particular, would inevitably split the family from top to bottom. That is what I 
conceive to be the special contribution of Toc H—to prepare men of a certain spirit 
and to send them out prepared to play their part in the more specialised groupings 
which are growing up in the world. Тос H the society is, and will always remain, 
small, but Toc H the movement has got to permeate every department of life and 


so to vitalise the new group consciousness of men. Is it a big cnough job? I hope 
H 


it is. MARS 


THE SHEFFIELD FIRE BRIGADE 


UCKED away in the Times the other day was a paragrap describing the 
varied demands for assistance received yesterday by the Sheffield Fire Brigade. 
There is material here for meditations which I must not attempt; but I should be 
indeed ungrateful if I forgot the gallantry with which the Sheffield Fire Brigade 
endeavoured some years back to help a complete—I will not say perfect—stranger. 


To get the full bouquet of the story, the reader must understand that Toc Н 
Shefheld grew, like most early Branches, from the sheer faithfulness of two 
survivors of Talbot House in Poperinghe, who, in 1920, were the only known 
members in the whole city. It must have been in 1g21 when I first made my 
way to join them. I travelled, in those days, with much irregularity over the 
length and breadth of England. Mirfield apart, I was quite a stranger to York- 
shire, and awed by all I saw. Then, for the first time, when I commented upon 
the canopy of smoke, so thick that in one road, at least, the walls became invisible, 
I heard the Yorkshire saying, that “ Where there's muck, there's money.” There 
was no lassitude in industry at that period; and the vast temples of the rolling-mills 
presented a fierce drama of molten оге and flaming furnaces, served by exultant 
demons. In such a place as this I found my two old friends at work, and went 
home with onc of them to-—shall we say?—Queen Anne's Flats, Glossop Road? 
Queen Annc's Flats have small similarity with Queen Anne’s Mansions. You enter 
by a Staircase from behind, and the front door leads straight into the living-room. 
Two bedrooms face the street; in onc of them we held our first real meeting, 
sustained by cups of tca passed in to us by the hard-working mother. Our numbers 
then were three. After two years I reached Shefheld again. We met under the 
same circumstances, and our numbers now were six. Each member had his task 
and gallantly performed it. 
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When I went once again, I had arrived at Sheffield by an earlier train, and 
instead of going down to the works I took my courage in both hands and called 
on one great man, unknown to me. He had been closcly connected with the 
activities of the Cavendish Association in Sheffield before the war. Не gave me 
audience, and by and by came with me to Glossop Road. We found the men 
assembled and joined them in the now historic bedroom. After a long discussion 
we emerged with no clearer plan of action, yet all of us quite certain that something 
lay ahead which we must try to do. To cool our minds I suggested that we 
should walk uphill and find a house to let, looking appropriate for the establish- 
ment of our first House in Sheffield. As the trams clattered past we reached a road 
which led aslant from them. We followed this and found, above a Church (which 
proved to be a Chapel), a long brick wall pierced by a garden gate. Above this 
gate there hung a notice board bearing the words “ То Let." We struck a match 
and read the smaller print. We said, " That's our Mark "—the six men and 
two strangers. At that cxact moment, we all of us knew well that the total 
funds of Toc H Sheffield did not amount to Дт sterling; but within three weeks 
from that date the house was ours, and a few months later was opened by that 
best of Yorkshiremen, Lord Plumer of Messines. 

grew 


Now for the Fire Brigade. Some years elapsed, and Toc H Sheffield g 
two hundred strong. They organised a meeting in one great city hall and filled 
it handsomely. Owing to some delay— delays are not unknown—TI reached the 
mecting more than an hour late, and those who welcomed me insisted on carrying 
me to the platform by a mysterious staircase, built in the days when politics were 
taken bitterly and speakers might require a secret exit in emergency. I had no 
luggage with me except my old attache case. This I had bought on leave in 1915, 
and in it every document of Talbot House, Popcringhe, and Тос Н, up to that night 
in Sheffield, had been in turn deposited. The little case, with one insecure fasten- 
ing, had sailed the Atlantic twice, twice crossed the Rockies, once the Pacific, 
travelled north through Java, landed at Singapore, been far up-country, voyaged 
down to Ceylon, breathed in the grit of Indian summer trains, threaded the Red 
Sea and the Suez Canal to E] Kantara, ascended to Jerusalem, then to Cairo, and home 
by Trieste, as wel] as visiting most towns and many villages of the United King- 
dom. For all this time it had been part of me, held in the hand well-nigh con- 
tinually. Now it was taken from me and put into the speaker’s grecn-room, just 
behind the platform. A forctaste of its fate was in my mind as I spoke and when 
the meeting ended we looked for it in vain. Some man, unknown, had followed 
my arrival all up the secret staircase, achieved the spcaker’s room and seized the 
case as likely to contain—I know not what he thought of specie. 


No $tone was left unturned that night and the following day, when I had to 
leave Sheffield. Ву what they call the morning light, in Sheffield, a constable 
observed a small brown bag lying upon a heap of slag which divided the turbulent 
waters of a once lovely river above the road bridge. The bag seemed as inaccessible 
as if it hung on the point of Goats’ Island; but nothing daunts the Sheffield Fire 
Brigade. They brought a fire escape to the bridge, and from the further end 
of the ladder lowered a fireman, dangling on a rope until he reached the bag. He 


clutched its handle and was then himself again hoisted in the air. Alas! the 
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little bag, under this sudden strain, behaved improperly. The single catch gave 
Way, the lid fell open, and all the frail contents fluttered down into the stream. 
Even then the friendly firemen realised that some could be retrieved, and a few 
Papers, Stained and sodden, were gathered and replaced. 


. The bag itself, with these, came back to my possession. It would have seemed 
ingratitude to make much of the loss which had occurred. My pocket-book, within 
the casc, contained sacred letters—among them onc responsible for the first Chap- 
laincy in South Australia; my diary for the year, and many little documents loved 
and cherished through thick and thin, of war and peace; frayed scraps to which I 
turned in desperation, which taught me hope again—all these Ion perished. 
Among them was a rough brown envelope containing almost all the original 
Australian signatures to the Communicants Roll in Talbot House, Рорсгіпрће. 
The men who pencilled these had mostly died in Flanders; and this bulky envelope 
had, through the infinite care of some of my sisters in Toc H, been prepared to 
go out by registered post for preservation by Toc H Australia. These had now 
passed for ever from thc Family; and the rising generation would not be able, as 
I had hoped, to see the signatures of those who bore their name and brought it 
faithful love in those far ficlds. Ву a yet carlicr accident, at the time of the Empire 
Exhibition, the Officers’ Visitors Book of Talbot House in Poperinghe, containing 
fifteen hundred signatures of officers who slept within the House during its earliest 
years was lost in transit from the Exhibition, where it had been on view. Had we 
but then foreseen the true significance which would, in time, attach to these first 
records, we had been wiser and more careful stewards. 


Yet it is wonderful that so much should survive which even now remains. The 
Red Book, with many of the Upper Room Signatures, rests in the safe at All 
Hallows, a not unworthy companion to as fine a set of parochial muniments as 
exit in any parish church in England. In Talbot House, in Poperinghe, are 
gathered many documents which knew its walls of old. We cannot, of course, 
expect the general public to regard our relics with any deep allegiance; respect for 
them is courteous rather than convincing. Yet strangers who behold the first 
Chalice of Talbot House, now stored with the precious Laudian plate at All Hallows, 
or pilgrims who climb up the narrow steps which lead to a certain Upper Room, 
in Poperinghe, become immediately conscious that they are in the presence, not of a 
“leaf-fringed legend," but of a Movement with a genuine history. 


Товвү. 


“SOMETIMES A LIGHT SURPRISES" 


The rewards of our job in Toc Н are often unexpected. Here is an inslance, contributed 


by Padre GEoncE Млсьвор from Glasgow. Не has lighted upon a “ Milton," “ inglorious "' 
as yet but not '' mute," emerging from Borstal. 
“Sometimes a light surprises the Christian as he sings." Опсе more I found myself 


appointed a Guardian of a lad just out of Borstal. Diffident, modest, friendly, he was 
yet not just of the Stamp to corral into the Lads’ Club round the corner, nor to introduce 
to the Men's Club up the Street. 
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“ What do you like? " I asked— fishing for some point of contact—" Football : or reading : 
or hiking? " - 

“I like nice sounds,” came the friendly reply. 

“Then you should read poetry,” I urged, with an awakening voice. 

“ Yes, I write poetry . . . at least, not exactly . . . I like writing nice sounds.” 

The next week, these two fragments were brought along—Rain and the Sea and Gold. 
“А pot of the Stuff at the rainbow’s end "—! Cheer up, Guardians! Carry оп! Any- 


way there's pots of it coming out of Borstal every other week, if we only had the 
patience to mint it. G. F. M. 


Rain and the Sea 


REY sky and a sounding sea, sometimes sibilant, sometimes gurgling and 
slapping among the uneven rocks, but often blending its various voices into a 
restless moan. No sign of the sun appears. Wave after wave comes chasing 
up the firth, undulating and tossing, some short, others long, bearing the throbbing 


urge of the outside ocean far up into the loch. 


Frequently the south wind strengthens and sends the soaking sprindrift and 
drenching rain driving across the land. The rising tide is seen rendering piers un- 
workable, and drowning out the rats and rabbits whose burrows lie too near the 
beaches. The sca-birds scek shelter on land as their usual gathering places about the 
shore are all submerged. 


After dusk the sky becomes an evenly black dome, while here and there land is 
visible as a vclvety blackness looming solid in the prevailing darkness. Long lines of 
white show where the combing waves break into the bay, the end one rushing with 
pebbly rattle far up the beach. From the hilltop the sca is heard sighing, restlessly 
tossing in its unease. As the wind drops away the growing silence is wiped out by 
the lash of rain, heavy, torrential, straight-falling, persistent rain. 


Gold 


Have you noticed how this word has changed during 1933? We have grown so 
used to seeing it in large print above reports of “ grave international developments,” 
that the very sound of it seems to have acquired an ominous note. 


Most people will be sorry for it was one of the most romantic words in the 
language. What pictures it suggested, Spanish galleons, treasure trove on desert 
islands, El Dorado the city of gold, the last treasure of the Incas, and the glamour 
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of the Klondyke! Now all that has changed. Gold is a mysterious, possibly а bane- 
ful power about which we understand very little, but the workings of which we 


recognise gloomily whenever there is news of a crisis in any part of the world. 

The yellow metal itself is disappearing; it is going across the Atlantic; and hiding 
itself in the darkness of the Bank of England vaults; and of France's specially con- 
structed stronghold with the steel lined passages which can be flooded at will. Poets 
will be going off the gold standard before long and the word will become the 
prerogative of economists. 

And they used to tell us there was a pot of the stuff at the rainbow’s end! 
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IHIS YELLOW PERIL 


Grorr. ManriN's reactions to severe jaundice. From The Compass (S. Africa), March, 1934. 


М ЛҮ last half-ycarly three months’ holiday was spent in Durban. At times the sky 

YL was unusually overcast, and on such occasions I seemed to see the world from 
behind the warning light of a traffic signal, as through a glass, yellowly. At night 
my mind would frequently come to rest among various objects of similar tint— 
daffodils, for instance, the Journat, traditional Devonshire butter, or my pyjamas or 
the Far East. Even the clouds discarded their old silver linings in favour of snappy 
golden ones. We discussed this phenomenon at great length. 


The matter was recently revived at a “ talkie,” when a gentleman in the film 
became all hot and bothered about something or other, and pointing from the screen 
straight to where I was sitting, remarked in an utterly contemptuous voice, “ Yah! 
the guy’s yellah!”’ From his tones it appeared that somebody somewhere was chicken- 
hearted. I moved uneasily in my scat, for his thrust was a little personal, and not 
entirely devoid of truth, and I didn't know how to deal with the challenge in his 
tones. But that is really incidental, for my point is that of all the colours of the 
spectrum, yellow is the most conducive to reflection, not simply because it is beautiful 
to look upon, but because apparently you can’t be yellow and a pioneer at the same 
ume, and I have always had a brave theoretical regard for adventure. 


As boys we were Staunch admirers of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” and in his honour 
founded a League with the single object of seeking adventure. Even at that time 
it was necessary to have a constitution, and a splendid document was drawn up by 
the particular mother who knew more and longer words than the others. The first 
official search occurred on a Saturday, when three members of the league set off with 
а rope and a supply of pilfered buns to climb the difficult face of a neighbouring cliff. 
At the top they flung themselves down in the heather with hearts thumping from 
sheer fright, for the adventure had been only too real. Then came the anti-climax. 
In that particular batch of heather was a complete tribe of resolute wasps who were 
by no means prepared to be fair-minded, nor to make sacrifices in any direction. On 
the other hand, the three adventurers were equally unprepared to suffer in silence, 
so, still roped together, they holloahed hard and tried desperately to scatter in all 
directions. This enforced unity, coupled with a lack of co-operation, resulted 
inevitably in chaos, and the first adventure ended dismally. It was agreed that the 
fault lay with the league's constitution, which demanded too much, and it was 
accordingly altered before the following Saturday. In future no member was pledged 
to seek adventure, but simply to play at seeking it instead. This was very com- 
forting, and now that the spirit of intrepid pionecring was only a brave theory which 
we weren't expected to put into practice, our original boldness quickly returned. 


Tt was our first acquaintance with a very old problem—the relationship between 
theory and practice, and at the moment our particular subject is this business of 
purposeful adventuring. This enviable state of heart seems to be faced with two 
types of death. In the first case it is choked by extreme caution, which fears to do 
anything really constructive lest it dies a violent death, and consequently death 
comes by pleasant Stagnation. In the second case it is seized upon by sheer foolhardi- 
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ness, which catches the imagination and bids it hurl itself to death against the first 
available brick wall without bothering to find the less spectacular gateway. 


Somewhere in between these extremes is to be found the attitude with which Toc H 
faces its own difficulties and, I think, honestly attempts to answer the practical 
demands of its own belief. Its Charter, poor thing, lies unobtrusively in ihe back- 
ground, protecting it, as far as possible from coming to grief by the second method. 
Of course, there is always the odd chance that by so doing we may fall for death 
No. 1, but this is impossible if our unit life and work is developed wisely and fear- 
lessly and if we avoid taking the colour of the Journat too much to heart. 


I knew of three children who slept in the same nursery. At night when the 
youngest boy was skylarking about in the darkness, the others from the safety of 
their beds would try to frighten him by saying in ghostly voices, “ Tigers!” “ Lions!” 
“ Bears!" and so on. It made no difference to him, for he knew that the possibility 
of meeting these really big adventures in a small English town was remote. But the 
whispered shout of “ Mouses!” invariably sent him scampering back to bed and under 
the blankets, for this was more like reality and, therefore, to be avoided. 1 myself 
am thrilled at the idea of drawing swords against Chinese pirates, and would welcome 
the opportunity to do so, becausc it is never likely to be more than an exciting theory. 
And yet, at Christmas, when we had a great deal of food left over from our boys’ 
club annual party, I felt rather bored as we walked to Trafalgar Square late at night 
to distribute it to the fellows dozing on the seats. You sce, it was only a small 
adventure at our doors, and not a really large one in the Chinese waters. Some 
think quite wrongly that adventure is necessarily spectacular, whereas for us it should 
be, I think, more an attitude of mind towards the ordinary affairs of the day; an 
urge to jump out of our mental ruts. How to put that adventurous touch into our 
everyday lives is a problem difficult to solve without imagination. Nevertheless, it 
is the adventurous spirit who will deliberately shake himself free of life-long 
prejudices; who will willingly take a sporting, but not impossible, chance; who is 
great enough to fail decently, to admit failure and to start again when it is expedient. 
With this quality as a background the ordinary negative setbacks and failures in Toc H 
become positive tests; the minor hitch that occurs to mar the perfect working of our 
pet little piece of organisation becomes valuable as a test of self-control. 


On a recent cold, hard day I tramped into the heart of Exmoor with the London 
Secretary and others, and with the nearest village three hours’ walk ahead of us I 
had the thrill of seeing him slip on the banks of a Stream and sit suddenly in two 
feet of icy water. Regarded in the orthodox light of just a pleasant, effortless walk, 
the incident was very annoying indeed, but by giving the mind a very slight twist 
the whole episode immediately became a necessary part of the whole day's adventures, 
and Alec's chilly condition almost enviable in consequence. 


If we want to maintain the spirit of an adventure in Toc Н, and we agree that it 
is inevitably linked with a challenge, then in our local world of service we can 
easily get our fill, for it is at the heart of по constructive jobs we tackle. And as 
our unit and individual life becomes quietly saturated so will Toc H grow more and 
more into а Chriflian Adventure. G. R. R. M. 
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THIS AND THAT 


Under this general title we print this month what we hope may be the first of a series 
of short articles dealing with a wide range of controversial questions : they will come from 
а pen new to the JouRNAL. The intention is to provide material for thinking and discussion 
by units and individual readers. Some queílions which need answering and suggestions 
about books, etc., to read, will usually be added. If these pages prove welcome we hope 
to make them a regular ‘ feature’ month by month. 


1. — Religion and Politics 


HEN Dean Inge was bcing interviewed some time ago he was questioned 

about the Industrial Christian Fellowship and similar organizations and asked 
whether he thought them attempts to invade a sphere in which religion had no 
расе. In the course of his reply he is reported to have said : —“‘ Our Lord refused 
to adopt the position of an arbitrator when worldly things were in dispute—' Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over you? '— ... Our Lord's gospel was not 
a gospel of social reform at all, but of spiritual regeneration . . . Christian social 
retormers should remember that social conditions, such as those under which we 
live to-day, are utterly different from those in Palestine at the time of our Lord's 
life on earth; and that it is fantastic to claim support from His teaching for any 
social or economic theory to-day. ... Let the Church remember her true task, which 


,o»* 


is to teach the * transvaluation of all values’. 


This question of the relation of religion to politics is always cropping up and 
always wil, and within the body of the Church the widest divergence of opinion 
exits among professing and practising Christians. Only the other day the point 
arosc over the communication of the Archbishop of York to the Press shortly before 
the Budget Speech urging the priority of the unemployed man's claim for relief. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, resenting the implication that the Government, 
or the elected representatives of the people, were not already viewing the financial 
situation from a Christian standpoint, rebuked the Archbishop for his intervention, 
and more or less suggested that such pronouncements were not the business of the 
Church. Once again there arose the old controversy— where does the ‘ business of 
the Church’ end? Writing in defence of Dr. Temple's view in this matter, and 
representing the position at the opposite extreme to that of Dean Inge, the Rector 
of a London Church wrote as follows, a few weeks аро : — 


“The vexed question of relation between religion and politics has to-day no further 
importance, for there is no longer any frontier between the spiritual consciousness of 
humanity and political ideals. I would say to politicians—' You have depressed a 
large class of society in respect of their elemental needs of existence, and by so doing, 
you have taken that class away from the sphere of humanity and caused their energies 
to become poisoned and frenzied; you have thus closed to the appeal of religion the 
outlet of healthy creative forces and caused them to turn backward. At your hands 
the divine power in man is being driven to infernal purposes; those who speak in 

* The quotation from Dean Inge is taken from an interview with the Rev. F. A. Iremonger, 


published in Men ана Movements in the Church (Longmans, 1928); the opinions of the London 
Rector, quoted below, were expressed in the course of a letter to the Editor of The New Statesman. 
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the name of religion you silence, and so make them tacit supporters of unequal 
sacrifices . - - We ask you, therefore, to loosen your Stranglehold upon the basic 
necessities of a large class of the community, so that the moral and spiritual meaning 
of life may become articulate. We will keep out of your way when you cease to 
invade the rcalms of human brotherhood by the imposition of sacrifices that have 


>>» 


no meaning for the poor in a world of plenty’. 


There is too, it must not be forgotten, the criticism constantly levelled against the 
Church and religion, that they are purveying “‘dope for the people" and acting 
consciously as an opiate to blind the weak to the injuStice of conditions imposed on 
them by the Strong and privileged. The Church and its active members, so say 
these critics, are maintainers of established authority and props of those existing 
laws, which were once described in a private catechism as “ divine ordinances to 
maintain the rich in the legitimate enjoyment of their possessions and to restrain 


the vicious poor ”! 


Surely it is the duty of every ‘ fair-thinking’ member of the Divine Society to be 
perfectly clear in his mind that the political course he supports and the cconomic 
position he defends is in accord with Christian practice and ethics? Where does the 
demarcation come? Was the question of priority of claim for budget rclicf purely 
an economic question? If so, by which index figures do we judge the relative needs 
of various sections of the community and how can we make sure that vested interests 
are not pulling their weight against just distribution of relief? Is it possible to keep 
politics and religion absolutely separate, and, while keeping zealously on the look 
out for instances of unfairness or exploitation (which doubtless occur in the activities 
of all parties and sections) avoid mingling the two spheres or crabbing the one in 
terms of the other? 


Some Questions for Discussion 


Here are some topics for group discussion by way of promoting fair-thinking on this 
thorny problem : — 


I. 15 it fair to talk of religion as the “ dope of the people"? If not, what arguments can 
be produced to refute the charge? 


2. Does Disestablishment help a Church to refute the charge itself and to vitalise its 
spiritual life? (On this point, consider the case of the Anglican Church in Wales, the 
Orthodox Church in Russia and the Catholic Church in Spain, and the recent unrest between 
Church and State in Germany.) 


3. Did the Churches in general, and their leaders in particular, strengthen their prestige 
during the General Strike, by action or inaction? 


4. Is there anything in the Gospels which appears to pledge Christians to the present 
economic system, or to condemn it in principle or practice, or to provide justification for a 
neutral attirude? 


5. Are Communism and Christianity incompatible? If so, why? If not, why not? 


6. How far should Toc Н, as a Christian body (a) concern itself with, and (2) “ interfere " 
in current controversial questions? Toc. 
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GRITH FYRD CAMPS 


An account of a striking experiment by its Organising Secretary Guy W. KEELING. 
Readers who wish to know more of it should get in touch with him at Toynbee Hall, 
28, Commercial Street, London, E.1, and should visit the Camps if they can. 


до Old English words go to make this title: Grith, meaning “ Peace,” as an 
active adventure, not merely the absence of war, and Fyrd, the name used by 
King Alfred for his citizen army. The first camp was begun in March, 1932, by the 
Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, a social and educational organisation with nearly 
twenty ycars' experience of all-the-year-round camping. Тһе object is to form 
small self-governing camp-communities where young people can learn to make 
the best of leisure time; of offering young persons, especially the unemployed during 
а period when they cannot carn a living, an opportunity of acquiring or increasing 
physical fitness and manual dexterity, mental alertness and self confidence, and 
then of applying these personal assets directly to the enlargement of the lives of 
themselves and others: and, by taking action along these lines, of preventing the 
demoralisation which almost inevitably accompanies long spells of unemployment. 
Any healthy, young unmarried man, aged cighteen to twenty-five, may seek to join. 
Those judged suitable come before a Board of Selection for interview and exami- 
nation. There is also scope for a few older men with organising capacity and the 
ability to give a lead towards the sclf-development of the camp-communities, and 
shortly it is hoped to proceed to group settlements, which will include married 
couples. Applicants must bc prepared to contribute towards their maintenance finan- 
cially whilst in camp, by paying into a pool either one pound per week or the 
unemployment contribution they receive from the State, less in each case an agreed 
sum for pocket moncy, which 15 at present two shillings a week. The Ministry of 
Labour has arranged that those eligible shall continue to receive unemployment 
benefit or transitional payment and to be released from daily attendance at the local 
Labour Exchange. The period of their Stay in the camp is eighteen months, unless 
an offer of suitable work occurs in the meantime. 

To many, unemployment has negative associations, but in the Grith Fyrd camps 
the constructive note is dominant. Self-reliance and maintenance, self-government 
and education are characteristic features. Esprit de corps is fostered, and opportunity 
given for sclf realisation through social service. The Central Committee of Manage- 
ment holds that the most useful service it can do for those faced with compulsory 
idleness is to provide a rural setting for camps in which they may work out their 
own salvation. Therefore, it is intended in response to local initiative to form camps 
in rural areas thirty to forty miles from large industrial centres—that is, far enough 
to give a new cnvironment, but not so far as to make contaét with home life im- 
possible. In order that the development of individuality be not cramped, no camp 
will contain more than fifty persons. While the provision of sites and of essential 
equipment, material and tools is dependent on help given by sympathisers, the 
internal organisation of the camps, when eStablished, will rest with the men them- 
selves. This control is effected through an elected Executive Committee which reports 
monthly to the full camp in Council. The psychological value of this responsibility 
resting on the men themselves is great. 
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Life in Camp 

There are three main Stages of approximately six months each. In the first comes 
team-work, such as camp construétion (including where necessary, road-making and 
water-supply), cultivation of land for vegetables, raising of small livestock, and 
provision of social life and recreation. Collective capacity for mecting essential needs 
increases as the men’s power of self-help develops. ^ Emphasis is given to the 
development of fitness and the tradition of hardiness кс athletics, swimming, 
folk-dancing and other forms of physical training. Discussions, singing and play- 
reading are organised. Contact with near-by social life is made in many ways, 
including cricket and football matches. 


During the second Stage small groups equipped with light-weight camping gear 
make expeditions, long and short, about the country, in order to see England, 
both in its good and its bad aspects, and learn at first hand what a citizen should 
know about his country and its problems. As a result many express a desire to play 
their part in social betterment. 


During the final Stage, self-realisation through social service is the aim. The men 
in Grith Fyrd Camps who receive unemployment contributions from the State are 
рапава from engaging in work in return for salaries and wages. Вис many 
orms of useful non-economic work are awaiting attention—tasks that it does not 
" pay " anyone to carry through. Indeed a significant range of activity lies open 
to such volunteers. There are few towns or villages that could not be made more 
beautiful. There are countrysides defaced by derelict industrial works to be reclaimed; 
slag-heaps to be planted; ugly features of all sorts to be rectified. There is warden 
work such as fighting forest fires and coast-watching; there are regional surveys; 
there is archaeological excavation, especially in out-of-the-way districts, to be carried 
out under skilled supervision. Holiday camps for children and adults are limited 
by the shortage of men fitted to run them who have the time to do so. Such tasks, 
just because they are “© uneconomic,” remain undone despite armies of men wanting 
work. Adult education lectures and discussions might be Stimulated and assistance 
given in such a matter as public health. It is hoped shortly to use Grith Fyrd 
personnel to Staff and run “ Reconditioning Camps " for men who have been long 
unemployed. 


Grith Fyrd is affiliated to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
and can thus call on the expert advice of the architectural panels set up by that 
body. The men in the camp have, amongst other things, materially assisted the 
School of Economics (University of London) in their Land Utilisation Survey and 
the Forestry Commission in the matter of fire-fighting. There have been long- 
distance '' hikes," two of them over 500 miles in length, to Lincolnshire and Derby- 
shire respectively. Workers’ Educational Association courses, B.B.C. Discussion 
Groups and First Aid demonstrations and examinations have been carried through. 

The Camps 

The first Grith Fyrd Camp was constructed on the banks of the Avon at Godshill, 
near Fordingbridge on the north-western edge of the New Forest, twelve miles south 
of Salisbury and eighteen miles from Southampton and from Bournemouth. A Start 
was made with six men, others joining as accommodation became available. They 
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were chosen as being likely to develop, after а comparatively short experience of 
camp life, self-confidence and team-spirit—essential qualities in those from whom are 
to be selected the pioneers of subsequent camps. Many diversified trades and vocations 
have been represented in the camp.  Latent powcrs and adaptability have been 
continually exemplified. "The building of sleeping and living eres with timber 
felled close to the site was followed immediately by the cultivation of land and 
the raising of small livestock. An allotment society was formed whereby advantage 
could be taken of the scheme organised by the Friends’ Allotment Committee. 
Permanent buildings of local materials, in the traditional Style used in the villages 
round will replace the temporary crections; two of these have already been erected. 
In mid-December, 1933, a second camp was Started near the village of Alderwasley, 
12 miles north of Derby. The site lies high (700 feet) and commands a wide view to 
the south. Nine men were drafted from the New Forest Camp as pioneers. The 
same general technique is being followed, though not slavishly so. For example, 
an improved method of designing the men's sleeping shelters has now been adopted. 


Finance and Future Plans 

The cost (including fares, visits home and pocket-money) in camps such as 
are now in being, when running at a full complement of fifty men, may be taken 
at about 16s. 6d. per head. (This figure makes no allowance for any proportion of 
Head Office organisation expenses.) 

The average amount paid into camp funds is approximately 125. 9d. per head 
weekly. "The deficit is at present met by the Committee of Management. Аз рго- 
duction increases the cost per head will equal and ultimately fall below the sum 
paid in. Any such balance may then, with the consent of the men, be made available, 
together with subscriptions not required for capital equipment and organisation, for 
taking into camp suitable candidates who are without means. Landowners have 
offered sites on long lease at a nominal rental and it is anticipated that more such 
offers will be made as the scheme becomes better known. Access to adjacent land 
for cultivation and to woods (for constructional timber and for fuel) is very desirable. 
Plans are well advanced for other camps, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
depressed areas, but is is to be noted that they can only be put into force as and 
when funds are forthcoming for construction and equipment. 


The scheme is simple in character and lends itself to rapid expansion and to wide 
Variation according to local circumstances. The camps will not be of one pattern. 
In some, land settlement will be an immediate objective. Some, formed for tasks 
such as archeological excavation, will be purely temporary; others will be permanent 
and may well form the growing points for schemes, both Governmental and volun- 
tary, that aim at the revival of rural life. Grith Fyrd Camps, while not a land 
settlement society, are ready to play their part in the necessary return to the country- 
side of the surplus population of the depressed areas. By a process of colonization 
this spreading of the people could be effected with the minimum of dislocation. A 
practicable scheme for land settlement colonies which has been put forward in 
“ Rural Industries ” (No. зо, Spring 1933: Rural Industries Bureau, 6, Bayley Street, 
W.C.1, price 2d.) might well form a basis for aétion. Grith Fyrd Camps possess 
the special technique necessary to the pioneering effort for a revival of rural life. 
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During the two years that have elapsed since the inception of the movement, a 
few Toc H men have lent their help sometimes externally with subscriptions and 
gifts in kind, sometimes internally by taking part in the life of the camps. Your 
motto “ All rank abandon ye who enter here” applies also to Grith Fyrd Camps, 
which have 1n many respects the character of a University with all that that connotes. 
For the many who have only too often been but cking out an existence in a crowded 
industrial area, Grith Fyrd with its sense of real freedom and absence of external 
domination affords an experience that is truly vital in every meaning of that term. 
A larger influx of Toc Н men into the Cainps at this juncture would be welcomed, 
inasmuch as those imbued with Toc H principles may be said to be already in 
tune in large measure with those of Grith Fyrd. This experiment can only really 
succeed in its contribution to present day sociology if the initiative and drive derives 
from the men who are themselves participating. It is no “ spoon-fecding ” makeshift, 
but rather a way of life for all who value self-devclopment and a sense of member- 
ship in a community. The smallness of the camp-units (membership of a camp is 
limited to fifty) makes it possible for them to be run in some measure on the lines 
that obtained in the old Greek City State; citizenship is a definite and positive thing 
in these camps—no mere abstraction, but a matter in which everyone is expected 
to play his part directly. It is not exaggerating to say that no man who passes through 
the camp is likely to emerge the same man; the physical and mental development 
he will have undergone will in themselves enable him to look back on a period that 
has really meant something in his life; it is no mere passing holiday, but an 
experience that he will carry with him through life. 

Problems that are thought of as national or international arise in a more simple 
condition in the camps, so that the solving of these problems in the miniature 
laboratory of the camps may provide valuable information which can be applied to 
the greater problems of the world. G. W. К. 


Opinions by Observers 

Here are a few quotations from people who have seen for themselves some of the 
work and the life of the Grith Fyrd camps. The first is from the New Statesman 
September 2, 1933: ‘‘ The other day 1 visited the first Grith Буга camp in the New 
Forest, near Fordingbridge, in Hampshire. There I found some thirty splendidly 
brown-skinned young men, sensibly dressed in nothing much, obviously enjoying 
vigorous animal health, and manifesting by movement and expression mental and 
physical alertness and cagerness. Nearly every one of them is in receipt of full or 
transitional unemployment benefit. A few, not so circumstanced, have joined the 
camp because the life and ideals attract them. Nearly all are townsmen. Through 
lack of means the camp is furnished with but few tools and with practically no 
machinery; but the men—although previously unused to such work—have built 
adequate sleeping houses, worksheds, bunks and a good deal of rough furniture. 
Their buildings are thatched with heather, with which acres of land in the neigh- 
bourhood are clothed. Take the thing at its lowest. Young men for whom at 
present no place can be found in the conventional industrial organisation, who would 
otherwise have nothing to do but to walk the streets of one of our great cities, 
hanging about outside the Employment Exchange smoking a fag, lessening daily in 
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Photographs 1 


An ex-butler. winding wool for weaving clothes on а home-made 
Building а boat (which is now in use), 

Growing their own food. 1. Going out to forestry work. 
Setting out, in home-made clothes, for a r,oco mile hike. 


Thatching a home-made lint with heather. 


PLATE XXI. 


apparatus. 


and 6 by Fox Pholus; Nos. 2, 3, а. 5, by “Southern Daily Echo,’ Southampton.) 


PLATE XXII. ЖЕЛИН. Вто ее 


seve Ми, 


С 
ink in featinas at end of match ts complete 


This is the most economical (for loss on JOURNAL, sec page 212) picture we have 
ever reproduced, for not only did we borrow the block. from the London Toc M 
E.M. Club, but now use it to Илии а variety of different points in the 
present issue, vit :— 

(1) The Five-i-Side Tournament (page 223). 

Gn Speaking likenesses of members of Gorgonzola Group, or of Stilton 
Branch (page 223) whe would have given their faces to win the Cup. 

üii) Cartoon, as desired (page 228), und -И vou like it—''an occasional 
touch of humour " (scc same pate). 

(iv) '! The boys of H.M.S. Eagle " playing football at Singapore (раме 232), 
or the Liverpool District. Team functioning as а team " (page 234). 

(vj The Shelliekl. Fire. Brigade (page тоз) and/or the Central Executive 
(page 207), when off duty. 


(vi) Anything else vou fancy. 


personal pride, in initiative, in confidence, and in physical and mental health generally, 
are placed in ап environment which inevitably gives health of body, and affords 
opportunity for and natural encouragement to ingenuity, pleasurable effort, camara- 
derie, and faith. The moncy cost is trivial; the conservation of human material is 
great beyond valuation.” 


The Industrial Welfare and Personal Management magazine published an article 
by John H. Grayson, in March, 1934, from which we quote:—‘ Here a band of 
some forty young men, most of them, though not all, technically “ unemployed,” 
arc living a life as different from that of the average unemployed man as the life of 
the city clerk is different from that of the agricultural labourer. For them unemploy- 
ment spells opportunity, opportunity to learn, in the hcart of nature, some of thc 
lessons which the rush of modern industrial life is fast crowding out of the human 
curriculum. Here in a clearing of the Forest this little community is learning to 
feed itself, to clothe itsclf, to provide its own entertainment and recreation, to learn 
new arts and crafts, and yct to serve its neighbours to the best of its ability. Living, 
working, cating and sleeping in shelters they themselves have made from timber 
taken from the woods around, these men are mastering the art of real living." 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Xi The Rev. Geraro Harmer (Truro) is join- 
ing the staff on May 7 and shortly after that 
will settle down in Crewe as one of the Area 
Padres of the North Western Area. 

У The Rev. Goprrey Kincugn, who has 
been on Padre Ronald Royle’s staff at Man- 
chester, is coming to London and the South 
Eastern Arca on May 8 for six months train- 
ing. He then returns to Australia and will, 
we hope, be Toc H Padre in Adelaide. 

Y The Revs. G. H. T. Brake (Sheffield) 
and A. F. Warrs (Tunbridge Wells) have 
been appointed to the staff and are expected 
to join us in September and June respectively. 
The former gocs to Derby; the latter to a 
London Arca. Both are Baptist ministers. 
% Padre Frank Urwin (first Jobmaster of 
Cheltenham Branch and now Rector of St. 
Edmund's, Excter) is to be part-time Area 
Padre in South Western Area, pending the 
appointment of a whole-time Area Padre. 
Padre Norman Knock (late of South Western 
Area) is now settling down in Leeds as Area 
Padre, West Yorkshire. 

9: Yorkshire has been divided into two Areas, 
West Yorksuire, with the South Yorkshire 
Division (Sheffield and Rotherham Districts) 
attached to it, and East AND NORTH 
YORKSHIRE. 


УЕ Scotland has been divided into $сотгАмр 
CENTRAL and SCOTLAND EXPERIMENTAL Areas. 
In the latter there are now two Divisional 
Executives, Southern, meeting in Edinburgh, 
and Northern, meeting in Inverness. The 
staff will be increased in the autumn; mean- 
while Bos Sawers is in charge of both Areas. 
% Вов Тномрѕом (Regional Secretary, East- 
ern Canada) sailed for Canada on April 28 
from Scotland, after a visit to Toc H England 
which began early in March. His time was 
mainly divided beween the North Western 
and London Areas, where he made many 
friends and, we hope, learnt many things of 
use to his work in Canada. АП good wishes 
go with him. 

% The following have been appointed Vice- 
Presidents of Toc H :—RAYMOND JOURDAIN 
(see p. 206); Sır Автнив LAMBERT, late 
Chairman, Northern Area; Lt.-Col. К. E. 
Martin, Chairman East Midlands Area; L. 
PuipEAUx Brune (London) and H. Topp 
Tuornsery (Kent), both late of the Central 
Executive. 

У ЗтТЕРНЕМ Hopkinson has been appointed 
Secretary to the Argentine Council, and will 
be attached from May 3 for a short time to 
the Western London Area before sailing for 
Buenos Aires. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 


"THE CENTRAL COUNCIL, the 

governing body of Toc H, met in 
London on Saturday afternoon, April 21. 
After the customary short service in All 
Hallows Church, conducted this year by Pat 
Leonard, the Councillors moved across 
Tower Hill to 42, Trinity Square. The full 
Council numbers тоо clected members, plus 
30 ex-officio (Principal Officers and Central 
Executive members); of this total 94 were 
present, as well as 40 members of the staff, 
padre and lay, and 8 visiting overseas mem- 
bers and Overseas Commissioners. Harry 
Willink took the chair. 


Messages 


Greetings by telegram or cable were read 
from Lord Forster, absent nowadays, to 
everyone's regret, through illness, and from 
Southern Africa, which urged the Council to 
“keep to the point and think widely." Two 
other messages were in ‘code’ form. Опе 
read: “ Australia’s gratitude JournaL 96, 
lines 7, 10 and 14, 21. Council’s remem- 
brance asked (for) Federal Council (of Aus- 
tralia). Our grectings from farthest South. 
—Recron.”” The signature obviously stood 
for “ Rex-Greeno-Ronnic," our ambassadors 
now in Australia. The text, ‘ decoded,” 
reads: —March JourNnat, page 96: “ You 
have no reason to regret the manner in 
which your men discharge their distant 
duties. None are more welcome than the 
King’s own servants, not only by our race, 
but everywhere they go by ncighbour-nations. 
They do not menace Peace: they guarantee 
it. They are an instrument of understand- 
ing . Pray for that Peace. Pray also 
for the men who are its guardians: for they 
are your people who stand on the other side 
of many seas. What question do they 
ask of men fresh out from home? Once is 
incessant and ubiquitous. They ponder the 
reply with deep and true concern. ‘ Tell us, 
what’s England like? How are things at 
Home? Are they a little better than they 
were?’ So they all ask." This was an in- 
genious use of Tubby’s broadcast sermon on 
January 21. And Tubby himself cabled from 
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Alexandria: ‘ Salute Council with mottocs 
Australia, London, Oxford, Blackpool, 
Johnnie Walker; " which, being ‘ decoded,’ 
rcads—'* Advance, Australia!, Domine dirige 
nos (Lord, guide us), Dominus illuminatio 
mea (The Lord my light) Progress, Still 
going strong.” 


Appointment of Principal Officers 

Tue Ном. ApMINIsTRATOR rose to propose 
the appointment of RAYMOND JOURDAIN as а 
Vice-President of Toc H, with a scat on the 
Council. Members listened with deep sym- 
pathy while he explained the reason for Jour- 
dain’s resignation from active work in the 
South Western Arca and for his absence 
from their mecting—the very painful dis- 
ablement with which he was lying in Queen 
Mary’s Hospital, Roehampton. Peter out- 
lined Jourdain’s service in Toc H—his start 
with a new Group at Kirkby Lonsdale; his 
chairmanship of the Westmorland District 
Committee when it was first formed; his 
work on the first Executive of the North 
Western Arca, of which he was Deputy 
Chairman; then, on moving to Devon, his 
pioneering work as Hon. Commissioner in 
Devon and Cornwall, which largely led to 
the formation of the South Western Arca, 
in which he became Hon. Area Sceretary 
and Chairman and where his enthusiasm 
and hard work contributed in great measure 
to raise the number of units from eight to 
forty. He had meant a great deal to Toc H, 
both in the North-west and the South-west, 
and Toc ri meant a great deal to him. 

"The proposal to appoint him a Vicc-Presi- 
dent was seconded in a warm tribute from 
$. Е. Ноосн (Falmouth), equally warmly 
supported by H. Гаси Groves (Vice-Presi- 
dent; Windermere), and was carried with 
acclamation. A telegram was at once des- 
patched to Raymond Jourdain in hospital. 


Appointment of Administrative Padre 


The reappointment of Par LEONARD as 
Administrative Padre until the conclusion 
of the Council meeting in April, 1935, was 
confirmed. 


Appointment of Association Padres 


The following appointments, made since 
the last meeting, were submitted by the Ad- 
ministrative Padre to the Council for con- 
firmation under the provisions of the 
Charter (Article VI), and were duly con- 
firmed : — 

(i) Paid: Revs. В. L. Watson (C. of E., 
London); R. J. Davies (C. of E., Hull); G. 
W. S. Harmer (C. of E., for Crewe); God- 
trey Kircher (C. of E., for training before 
return to Australia); М. Е. Robathan (C. of 
E., for London); G. Н Т. Blake (Baptist); 
Frank Urwin (C. of E., for South Western 
Area, temporarily); A. F. Watts (Baptist, for 
London). 

(1) Unpaid: Rt. Rev. Neville Talbot, 
Revs. J. de Wolf Hubbard (American Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church), R. С. Heawood 
(C. of Е.)*; Sam Davies (Methodist)*; C. 
Н. S. Matthews (C. of E.); P. W. Baldwin 
(C. of E., Australia): Rt. Rev. J. В. Darby- 
shire (Episcopal Church of Scotland); Revs. 
Alan Colthurst (C. of E.)*; В. Harwood 
(C. of E); Duncan Fraser (Church of Scot- 
land); L. B. W. Ileppenstall (C. of E., 
Sheffield); Trevor J. Jones (C. of E., Dalton- 
in-Furness). 

* Formerly on the paid staff. 


(ш) Unpaid—dunder Southern — African 
Constitution: Revs. W. H. Kinsey (Presby- 
terian) B. С. Chatheld (C. of E); С. Н. 
B. Sketchley (Methodist); the Most Rev. F. 
В. Phelps (Metropolitan of Capetown); C. 
H. Malherbe (Dutch Reformed Church). 


Election of Central Executive 


Voting papers for the Central Executive 
had been issued to Councillors as they 
entered the meeting, with instructions to 
vote for 16 candidates—cight on the 
“London” list and cight on the “rest of 
Great Britain and Ireland " list: this was 
in accordance with the usual practice. The 
result of the voting, which was announced 
later in the meeting, was as follows :— 


London Lis. 


Rev. С. К. М. Barpstey (All Hallows; 
Brothers’ House). 


Leonarp Е. Browne (Northern London Area 
Executive). 

Keira Fraser (Eastern London Area Exec.). 

MicHaEL Hinne (Fulham Branch). 

S. J. pe Lorgintert (Chairman, Mark VIT). 

L. Scarre (Tower Hamlets District Sec). 

Rev. O. S. Watkins (Joint Administrative 
Padre). 

Н. U. Ушахк (Chairman, Central Exe- 
cutive). 


Кей of G.B. and Ireland. 


Joun Beate (Southern Area Executive). 
Е. C. Вкаву (Central General Branch). 
Sir Wm. Campton (Hon. Overseas Commis- 
sioner). 
Brian T. Dickson (Southern Area Exec.). 
Р. SurHertanp Graeme (Eastern Area Exec.). 
W. Burt Рехснлвр (Southern Area Exec.). 
Rev. H. Е. Sawertpce (Western Area Padre). 
Rev. С. Ll. Wirtraus (South Eastern Area 
Padre). 
Ex-Officio Members. 


Rev. P. В. Crayton (Founder Padre). 

Wy. А. Hurst (Hon. Treasurer). 

Rev. M. P. С. Leonard (Administrative 
Padre). 

Perer W. Moxie (Hon. Administrator). 


The consideration of the Annual Report 
and Accounts, the only other item of busi- 
ness for the Annual Meeting required by 
Bye-law 13, was postponed until after the 
tea interval. Meanwhile (no other notices 
of ‘special business? having been received) 
the Council turned to the consideration of a 
very wide subject. 


“Тос Н in the changing VVorld " 


Husert Secretan (Hon. Deputy Admini- 
Strator) was called upon to open а discus- 
sion on the issue “ What special contribu- 
tion can Toc H make to the changing life 
of the community? ” Не began by remind- 
ing the Council that this was his ' maiden 
specch ' to them, and claimed the same in- 
dulgence as was accorded by custom to “а 
new and untried man” in the House of 
Commons. Нс quoted the South African 
cable of greeting which had urged the Coun- 
cil to "keep to the point" and "think 
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widely" and promised to try to do both; 
he believed the subject was worthy of the 
biggest thought the Council could give it. 
Hubert’s speech so well fulfilled his promise 
that, in response to many requests, we print 
it verbatim on page 190. It deserves careful 
study—and consequent action—by our whole 
membership. 


Interlude—-and Discussion 


When Hubert sat down, amid very 
hearty applause, the CuarrMan proposed а 
short interlude in order to give Councillors 
time to prepare for discussion. There, there- 
fore, rose mysteriously from the back of the 
hall the sound of Tussy’s voice. It was the 
first public use of the gramophone record 
(see page 222) which he made a few days 
before leaving England. 


Discussion was begun by L. D. Martyn 
(East London) who said that the main job 
of Toc H was to teach ‘ giving’ instead of 
‘ getting,’ put more into the world than we 
took out of it. 


В. Caxninc (West Midlands) said they 
should send trained men out of Toc H to 
spread the meaning of fellowship, fair- 
mindedness and service to other groups. He 
hoped that this was a legitimate deduction 
from the talk they had just listened to. There 
was not enough effort made in Toc H to 
make men think. Only recently he received 
a letter from a fellow member who said, in 
relation to Housing, “ Why can’t we do 
something about it now and think about it 
afterwards? " He would like to commend 
to them a book that had helped him con- 
siderably; Professor John Macmurray’s Free- 
dom in the Modern World. 


L. Е. Browne (Northern London) wished 
that everybody would read Professor Mac- 
murray’s book. He would like to recall 
something John Macmurray said in a recent 
address he gave—that the two great driving 
forces in the world to-day were hunger and 
love. He pointed out that it was the hunger 
drive which made people assert themselves 
against others, to try to do the other fellow 
down, to get the things they wanted. That 
had produced the tremendous Struggle in the 
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social order and in the international sphere. 
Secretan had pointed out to them that the 
family spirit—which should be the spirit of 
love, at any rate in a well-ordered family— 
was the spirit which should rule the world 
to-day. It was the function of Toc H to 
develop personality so that people who came 
into Toc EI, however selfish and self-centred 
their outlook was in the beginning, might 
grow up in the Family until they learnt what 
that spirit was, and then to go out into the 
world and put that spirit across. One of 
the things they had got to concentrate on in 
their Branches was the devclopment of per- 
sonality, helping men to think, to look out 
into the world and not be content to con- 
cern themselves only with their particular 
job in the Branch. Hubert had spoken of 
the present extraordinary reaction to regi- 
mentation. И was onc of the things they 
were up against in the next few years and 
they should try to understand it. They 
should try to understand the direction in 
which civilisation was moving, for whether 
they liked it or not, civilisation was chang- 
ing and would continue to change. The 
contribution of ‘Toc Н to that changing 
civilisation was the contribution of the family 
spirit. 

Е. L. Terry (South Eastern Arca) said it 
was all very well to tell people to think and 
to put over certain ideas on problems such 
as Бн He would remind them that 
Hugh Redwood, author of God т the 
Slums, saw the slums first and wrote about 
them afterwards. It was only when he got 
down to brass tacks and had Studied the 
thing at close quarters that he really satisfied 
his own conscience that he was doing good. 
He thought they were rather apt to study 
things theoretically and not to get to know 
them at first-hand intimately. 

J. Beare (Southern Area) said that, like 
almost everybody else, he thought they had 
not been doing enough thinking. He would 
make one small suggestion, which was that 
if there was anything worth studying at all 
it was worth studying for more than one 
evening. If there was some subject in which 
there was likely to be a difference of opinion 
as to how the family spirit was to be applied, 


those interested in the subject should meet 
together some time in advance before public 
discussion, not with the idea of defeating one 
another, but of trying to secure the greatest 
measure of agreement. 

С. L. Haccen (Yorkshire Area) while 
entirely agreeing with Secretan about the 
fundamental contribution that Toc H had 
to make, was not at all convinced that when 
а man reached the Яаре when he could 
make his contribution to great things he 
should leave the family. He could not think 
of anything more heartening than his pre- 
sence to those in the Branch or Group. 
Where they had a group of men working 
together year in and year out in the true 
family spirit they got an association that 
ought not to be broken. It seemed to him 
that Toc H preserved in peace the better 
spirit which men showed in time of war. 
Generally speaking, men were prepared for 
sacrifice then in order to get peace. Surel 
it ought to be possible to infuse peace with 
something of the heroism of war. Не could 
not help feeling that the reason for the mili- 
tary spirit in Germany and Italy was due to 
the conviction of their leaders that they had 
got to hold out the prospect of war if they 
were to get willingness for sacrifice and 
acceptance of discipline. They in England 
must have frecdom in order to live their 
own lives. He did not say that it was not 
possible to live their own lives under any 
other conditions, but freedom was the most 
precious thing thev had. Не did not believe 
they had ever been ruled by political action; 
it was by people doing the right thing. 

J. W. Symonps (London Area) said that 
what Toc H needed most was an experience 
of the deep and perhaps unorthodox move- 
ments of the present time. He himself had 
been much impressed by a recent personal 
experience, and he considered that Toc Н men 
should set out to appraise those new develop- 
ments and if necessary adapt themselves to 
receive and transmit a power not their own 
rather than rely on their own mental efforts 
to solve modern problems. 

A. France (North Western Area) thought 
that Toc Н should be content to remain in 
the background and be a sort of training 


bureau for men coming in and passing out— 
and they must spend morc time and thought 
on the men coming in than they had done 
in the раз. He had come to feel that his 
own unit—and probably others—was suffer- 
ing from a particular disease: it concerned 
* spreading the Gospel without preaching it.’ 
In his view there had been rather too much 
preaching on the part of laymen, and new- 
comers had been shocked to find it so much 
on the surface. 

М. Hinpe (Western London Area), refer- 
ring to Hubert's remarks about Toc H being 
pledged to one particular cause, said that 
members all over the country had been 
presented at each successive Birthday Festival 
with a great appeal for some particular cause 
and had been apt to act upon it strongly. 
For instance, the whole membership had been 
invited to work among the unemployed and 
let everything else go. Before they had really 
got going with that they had been invited to 
switch their energies on to housing. They 
had got to see to it that their members did not 
rush bull-headed into particular activities in 
response to such appeals but educated them- 
selves first, as had been suggested by Secretan. 

Г. A. С. Morriss (Chairman, Taiping, 
F.M.S.; a visitor) said that in Malaya their 
one modest job so far achieved was in being 
a Group at all. They thought their value was 
in creating a little family at Taiping and 
sending out missionaries to spread the idea 
of the family spirit. If the people at home 
followed that idea they wants be achieving 
something of what Secretan had been driv- 
ing at. 

i Scarre (Eastern London Area) said that 
since the beginning of the year he had been 
a trade union official in a large factory. He 
had found that a splendid opportunity to 
bring new light to bear on many problems and 
difficulties in his work with fellow trade 
unionists and the management. It was an 
enormous field of service for those who had 
the chance to undertake it. 

Новевт ОЕСВЕТАМ, in replying to the 
discussion, expressed gratitude for its use- 
fulness and took up various points made by 
the speakers: (i) He deprecated the view that 
men should use Toc H merely as a training 
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ground and pass out of it as they went on 
to particular causes; this, he thought, was 
less than the whole truth. Не did not зау 
that any man must necessarily pass out of 
Тос Ч, but that Toc H must not feel worried 
if a man was so caught up by a particular 
enthusiasm that Һе felt obliged to leave 
Тос Н behind: if Toc Н had imbued such 
a man with the right spirit, it had donc its 
job. И was for every man to decide whether 
he should remain a member or not. 

Gi) With regard to what had been said 
about the ways in which they could think, 
he agreed with the speaker who felt that it 
was a pity just to have a sort of debate. What 
was wanted was something more in the nature 
ог a study-group, trying rather for a common 
measure of agreement than for the scoring 
of points. He felt that the third “ Point of 
the Compass " was a bit of a poor relation: 
it got neglected because they laid too much 
stress on ` fairly " and too Пе on “ think- 
ing.” 12 God had given them bodies and had 
given them souls, Не had also given them 
minds, and surely the training of men’s 
thoughts was an essential part of "Гос Н. 

(11) It was important that they should think 
practically. The value of Тос H as a training 
ground was that it did provide a service 
side where men could get personal experience 
without the danger of thinking in а vacuum. 
Their danger was more apt to be the other 
way. He had known not one but many 
cases in which a unit of 'Toc H had taken up 
a particular job, io wit a boys’ club, and had 
not bothered to think out the principles upon 
which boys' clubs worked and the kind of 
leaders required. That was carrying the prac- 
tical line too far. If they could use their 
experience so that practical failures led to 
further thinking, then he thought they got 


the right equation. between action and 
thinking. 


div) Referring to what had been said about 
the appeals which had been made to them 
to turn their energies towards particular 
causes. he instanced housing. Readers of 
the February Journat would find, he thought, 
that those responsible did try in those articles 
to get people to realise that by thinking hard 
about the thing they would discover that they 
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were not merely called upon to do something 
about housing but to auct themselves in 
a great many problems related to it. 

(v) With reference to what had been said 
about men coming into Toc H, a very im- 
portant matter, he did not propose to dis- 
cuss the disease one Councillor thought units 
were suffering from, but as regards the 
rcligious side he did not want in any respect 
to take away from men coming in the feeling, 
from the start, that Toc H was fundamen- 
tally a religious society. 

(vi) Finally, Toc 1 had gone some way 
in its work of bringing together and recon- 
ciling men of different social classes and 
different religious denominations. И must 
also bring together different types of mind. 
They did not want to attract only the men 
whose contribution to the problems of life 
was thinking about them; they wanted to 
gct men of action too. They wanted to 
achieve а balance between men of these 
different types, to bring the man of thought 
into relation with the man of action. 


VWVisdom from Overseas 

Two of the overseas visiting members then 
made speeches which delighted the Council. 
These were ‘Bob’ Thompson (Regional 
Secretary, Eastern. Canada) and Professor 
Tasman Lovell (Vice-President, Toc М New 
South Wales) What they said about the 
work of Toc H in their respective countries 
will be found under the Overscas News on 
pages 230 and 231. The main part of Tas- 
man Lovell’s speech was an excellent con- 
tribution to the previous discussion, He said 
that what Toc H ооа for was the only 
thing really that could ever do the world 
any permanent good. He had been tremen- 
dously interested that afternoon in the dis- 
cussion and the insistence on the necessity 
for thinking. He would remind them that 
they could not subscribe to the Four Points 
of the Compass without subscribing to the 
type of life which required one to be a super- 
man. He sympathised with the speaker who 
was impatient of thinking, but he could not 
agree with him. He believed that there was 
no approach to truth except through think- 
ing. But that did not exonerate them from 


the duty of loving widely. Не would sug- 
gest to them that the clash of love and truth 
was the most urgent question in any man's 
Ше and in any Group's life. It was not 
casy, but comparatively casy to love; it was 
not at all casy to think straight. They were 
beset at all times with suggestions, uncon- 
sciously given by themselves, rising up un- 
bidden. which obscured truth. One of the 
greatest difficulties in the world was to look 
facts in the face. It was easily said but it 
was the most difficult thing to do. When 
you had found out what the facts were, then 
you were confronted with other difficulties. 
You had got to have complete control over 
yourself, complete knowledge and freedom 
from prejudice. There was no man living 
who could fulfil those requirements, and 
yet one simply could not act rightly in any 
circumstance unless one had that knowledge, 
that control, that freedom from prejudice. 
Even if one had the knowledge, one was 
sometimes charged with the office of hurting 
where one would most wish to heal, and 
then one was pretty near tragedy. Toc FI 
when it asked them to think fairly and love 
widely was putting on them a tremendous 
burden. Every member should realise that 
those two points of the Compass presented 
the prime problem of human living. He 
would not hesitate to say that it was essen- 
ual for a movement like Toc H thar it 
should not eschew thinking. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that the human reason 
was not a fully competent instrument, and 
should not be kept always glued to the solv- 
ing of a situation. Reason would necessarily 
advocate tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb, and if justice was rightly defined as 
being truc to the facts, then when they 
meted out justice to their children and neigh- 
bour it should be tempered with mercy. 
There was a whole philosophy of life behind 
the Four Points of the Compass. As far as 
fellowship was concerned he would like to 
suggest that there was something of a para- 
dox there, too. It was not to be had by 
wanting it. It seemed to him it was like 
the paradox of true pleasure referred to by 
Aristotle: " If you seck pleasure deliberately 
she will hide her face." It comes most 


readily and on its own account from some 
activity upon which one is engaged for its 
own sake. It seemed to him that the only 
way to fellowship was conquest of self. 
Where an individual had ignored his own 
wants then, and then only, was he ready for 
fellowship. So long as he continued to want 
things for himself you got the antagonisms 
referred to that afternoon by most speakers. 


The Annual Report and Accounts 


After the tea interval, the Chairman 
presented the Report and invited discussion 
on it. The “congratulations on a good 
Annual Report” in Lord Forster’s message 
to the Council seem to have been generally 
endorsed—for there was no rush of critics 
and indeed the Report almost missed having 
а seconder (ArtHUR Greene of Norwich 
stepped into the breach finally) and being 
formally adopted at all. 


On the Accounts Ws. A. Hurst (Hon. 
Treasurer) rosc, as is usual, to make some 
remarks. He reminded them that this was 
the tenth time he had been privileged to 
present our Accounts: he was appointed to 
his present office on April 26, 1924, and the 
Journar (“ which cannot lie ") of that time 
recorded that Hurst “ responded to ап insis- 
tent demand for a speech " and also that “ the 
Accounts provoked no discussion." The 
speaker then recalled briefly the events of 
1922, when he first joined the Central Execu- 
tive—an annus mirabilis which produced the 
Royal Charter, the L.W.H., Peter Monie's 
appointment, the opening of two Houses in 
London, five in the North and West of 
England, and more than one overseas, which 
saw the appointment of our first Free Church 
Padre and a welcome to Toc H from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
etc. The speaker went on to point out that 
our expenditure was now three times that 
of ten years ago. “In April, 1924, as in 
April, 1934, we had just аа through a 
period of very great financial difficulty indeed. 
We held on our way and came through. 
Our financial affairs, like our other affairs, are 
far larger and more complex than they were 
ten years ago and consequently difficulties 
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may seem greater. But our affairs, I think, 
are not less рер provided that Тос Н is 
not ceasing to be the thing we believed it to 
be when we joined it and began to work for 
it. As to that, most of you have greater 
knowledge and greater responsibility than I 
can claim to have. 1 can only say that even 
ten years of responsibility for the Toc H 
Accounts hasn't changed my opinion of this 
movement.” 


The Central Houses Committee 


С. L. Нассем (Yorkshire Area, Execu- 
tive) rose “ to make a little grouse about the 
third paragraph on page xvi of the Report,” 
which relates to the new scheme whereby 
“а Central Houses Committee will be res- 
ponsible to the Central Executive for the 
management of all Toc H Marks and Hostels 
at home.” He complained that, “© notwith- 
standing the unanimous opposition of the 
Leeds Houses Committee and the rejection 
of the proposal by the Yorkshire Area Execu- 
tive, the Central Executive had decided that 
the Leeds Houses (ie. Brotherton House 
and Red House) must be taken over." 

W. J. Моѕтевѕ (Registrar) was called upon 
by the Chairman to reply, which he did with 
considerable incisiveness. Не said that he 
was himself the originator of the scheme of 
a Central Houses Committee, which he had 
kept in mind for cight years until he judged 
the time ripe to put it into effect. Не had 
outlined the scheme to the Staff Conference 
last year, and, after approval by the Central 
Executive, had put it before all the House 
Committees (“ | toughest job ever given 
him "); he did not see anything unfair in 
the way the thing had been done. Toc H 
Incorporated was held responsible for the 
accounts of Houses, and he could not keep 
the accounts or know where he stood with 
regard to them, if local committees interfered 
with the Corporation's financial affairs. It 
was possible to decentralise much of the work 
of Toc H, but not possible to decentralise its 
finances and the responsibility for them. 
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Padre H. Е. Sawsripce (Western Area, a 
member of the Central Houses Committee) 
said there were Marks north, south, east and 
west which had already come into the scheme. 
That was a pretty fair indication of the fecl- 
ing in the country in rcgard to it, and it did 
scem odd in those circumstances that onc 
particular Mark should hold out and want to 
have exceptional treatment. 

WM. A. Hunsr said that Musters had con- 
sulted him regarding the scheme long before 
it was brought into force, and he satisfied 
himself that it would not affect Peter's scheme 
of decentralisation. They could, with advan- 
tage, decentralise the local management of 
Тос H work, and indeed it could never have 
grown soundly without this, but, speaking as 
the manager himself of a large decentralised 
business, he was sure they could not run 
Toc H unless its finances were under definite 
central control. He hoped the Leeds re- 
presentatives would get their people to come 
whole-heartedly into the scheme. 


The Toc H Journal 


Dr. Автнов Greene asked whether or not 
there was a profit on the JounNAL. Не had 
raised this question before but had never got 
a satisfactory answer. 

W. J. Мозтевз said that Dr. Greene would 
never have a satisfactory answer because of 
the various factors involved in producing the 
Journat. The expenditure covered such 
things as cost of printing, cost of posting, 
cost of packing, the editorial staff and other 
overhead expenses. Perhaps it would satisfy 
Dr. Greene if he said that if everything 
chargeable against the Journat had been 
charged during the last financial year he 
would say that the loss was about £150. 

Dr. Greene said he thought the Journat 
was well worth the loss. 

On this cheerful note the Council meeting 
broke up, and after prayers, many Councillors 
adjourned to sup together at the Press Club. 

A Council which had been useful, if not 
“sensational,” left them in happy mood. 
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TOC Н TRAVELLERS' TALES 
From a Pipe Line Parish 


PADRE HARRY MOSS writes: —'" It is 
my ambition to have Toc H represented 
throughout this area and we are fairly well 
scattered over Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Persia, 
Transjordan, and Syria. It was a tremendous 
joy and encouragement to meet Toc H blokes 
from all over the Far East when the troopship 
Dorsetshire called here to pick up the 
2nd Seaforth Highlanders and with them, 
alas, our splendid group of boys from that 
regiment. We sent on board about a dozen 
jolly good Toc H ambassadors and received, 
in return, fifteen equally splendid Gordon 
Highlanders from Peshawar, India. 

It was a very stirring day and most of it 
was spent aboard the boat hunting up Toc Н 
blokes. From 11 a.m. until то p.m., Haifa 
‘hounds’ continually smelt out Toc Н men, 
and the hunting was good. I was told that 
there were twenty-onc Toc H men aboard, 
and that they had had meetings, and our 
good lads swelled the numbers to over thirty. 

I really think that something should be done 
to ensure troopships having regular Toc H 
gatherings aboard, for are there any transport 
boats which cannot boast of some Toc H men 
on board? 

I have only just returned from a one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty mile visitation of 
my Pipe Line parish for Easter Celebrations 
and Services. On the Sunday night, after 
washing away the desert dust and cleaning 
the grit out of my teeth, I hastened down to 
our ' Shack ° on the harbour to see what was 
doing and if the seafaring laddies required 
a padre for service. Toc H was there seeing 
after the boys and amusing them—hauling 
them off the boats and escorting them to the 
warmth and comfort of a temporary home 
ashore. Monday was devoted to saying good- 
bye to our Seaforth friends in barracks and 
in getting them down to a last cup of tea 
and chat. 

Tuesday gave me a ' Prince-of-Wales -hand 
bidding farewell to so many good soldiers, 
for on the day before they sailed they were 
confined to barracks. 


Wednesday was a very happy and a very 
sad day, for we wept at the loss of our Toc H 
Scaforths and smiled cheerily at what might 
be our ' Fifteen team’ in the Gordons. 

As the Gordons went marching down the 
street with pipes screeching and а: play- 
ing, we could not very well tell who was 
Toc Н, but we hoped that our brave display 
of Toc H badges and ties would catch the 
eye. And, by gad, it did. But a Тос Н 
bloke cannot shout ‘Cheerio’ marching to 
attention, as an old Sergeant Major knows, 
but, I fancy, the light was present in the 
eyes looking steadily ahead. We lost no 
time in going after them and hauled them 
out of barracks the very next night to our 
weekly meeting. There we discovered that 
Haifa must remain silent for Peshawar had 
sent us emissaries of the best type who had 
something to tell us and it was for us to 
listen and learn. They are the most amazing 
crew of Toc H I have ever met (and for 
once a padre in Toc H remained dumb). 

One of our number made himself a bed 
on two easy chairs in my room the night 
before the Dorsetshire sailed and crept into 
a British Police uniform at five in the morn- 
ing, and together we made our way to wave 
farewell to our brothers going home. We 
shouted farewells above the din of bagpipes 
and stood silent as ‘For Auld Lang Syne” 
wafted its touching notes across the water 
as the boat left the harbour. Thus sailed 
away twelve great Toc H blokes from our 
small family. We hope that you will welcome 
them in Blighty for they go to Dover after 
leave. 

Some few weeks back I visited the 
Jerusalem Group, and with two of their keen 
men travelled down to Ramleh and Sarafand 
to talk Toc H to the R.A.F. there. It was 
the first time since 1917 I had been over the 
roads that way, for then I had marched up 
its steep hills a few days previous to the 
taking of Jerusalem. 

The padre at Ramleh very kindly gave me 
the opportunity to talk Toc H at the evening 
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service in the beautiful chapel. So after tea 
we chased round the hospital making many 
friends and then from Sarafand—a distance 
of a few miles only—we routed out as many 
blokes as possible to attend service. Conse- 
quently we had a splendid attendance and 
after the service arranged to mect in the can- 
teen. the following evening and talk again 
about Toc H. On the morrow, a splendid 
number turned up in the canteen and things 
went very well; among other things the place 
and date of the next meeting was decided. 
There were two Toc H men there, so these 
I left to go ahead with arrangements. 

After a period of three wecks silence and 
dreading that my poor attempts had gone 
awry with the R.A.F. іп Карел, 1 planned 
to make a sccond call ez rote on my Easter 
trip along the Pipe Line. It is possible to 
go via Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, and 
into Transjordan. Upon my arrival at 
Ramlch, and:calling on the Padre | was soon 
put at ease as to whether Toc H had caught 
on or not. I learned that Toc Н Ramlch 
was indeed a reality, for Jerusalem at my 
request had been down to one of their meet- 
ings and had helped them along greatlv. And 
so another group of Toc H springs to birth 
in Palestine. 

We are looking forward eagerly to Tubby’s 
visit here! and it is hoped that he will be 
able to give a look in at all points, but wc 
will not permit him to become unduly worked 
to death. I shall accompany him as far as 
Baghdad and along the Pipe Line. 

My love to vou all in H.Q. and friends 
everywhere. Harry.” 


A Posteript 


ERE is some corroborative evidence of 
Padre Harry Moss's visit to Ramilch. 

It is contained in a letter from a Toc H 
member in the Air Force there who helped 
considerably in the good work. ‘‘ Owing to 
the vagaries of the R.A.F. there have been 
movements of Toc Н blokes from other 
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Branches. These movements started last 
November when I was posted from Cairo to 
Ramleh, and at present there are five of us 
who are members in the district. Two 
months ago, Padre Harry Moss came here 
and gave a talk in the canteen on Toc H, 
the immediate result of which was that the 
local branch of the В.А.О.В. offered us the 
usc of their lodge to hold our meetings in. 
All arrangements being left in my hands, I 
started chasing round collecting people. As 
1 have been in Toc H for just over two years 
only, 1 thought that it would be a good 
scheme to have more experienced people at 
our first mecting, so І persuaded the 
Jerusalem Group to come down and hold 
their usual weekly meeting with us; the idea 
being that non-members could see just what 
takes place at our mectings. There was an 
attendance of more than sixty, and Jerusalem 
turned up in force with a good programme 
which we kept to during the evening. 

I'm sorry to appear in prominence but 
somcbody known locally had to, and as 1 had 
done all the chasing, most of the fellows 
knew my face if nothing else. ‘The point is 
that everybody seemed to enjoy themselves, 
and some were keen to come again. — After 
that mecting, ! spent a few spare days look- 
ing round to find a cheap room which we 
could rent and have really to ourselves for 
mectings. А room in [айа was out of the 
guestion, as it is difficult for our people to 
get there, but I accidentally heard that the 
premises then used by the Arab Scouts in 
Ramleh were being vacated this month and 
that the house would be ideal for us. The 
result of all the negotiations is that Jerusalem 
Group have backed us up to the extent of 
loaning us the first half year’s rent. Besides 
this, one of their members is arranging for 
a table and chairs to be made in the Jerusalem 
prison and sold to us. At our last meeting 
we had five members present and cighteen 
others who were keen to start as 
probationers.” 


a Reminder 


Names for the Toc H Passion Play Pilgrimage, August 15-22, are coming in rather 
well, but as there is very great pressure on accommodation over there members intending 
to go should apply at the earliest possible moment to Barclay Baron at H.Q. 
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KNOBKERRIES AND KNOWLEDGE 


In announcing the Pilgrimage to Oberammergau (applications for which are coming 
in well) we promised a further announcement soon as to the possibility of arranging a real 


L 


© get-together 


of some of our British members with some young Germans (see March 


JounNaL, p. 129). The first requisite is the will to meet them, the second some knowledge 
of their language: these are necessary tools for forging an understanding. The job has 
begun—as the following note shows. Already 60 people, Toc H and otherwise, are on it. 


UST cighteen years ago to-night we 

began to prepare for the raid. It was to 
be a successful raid—the Brigadier had 
promised the Divisional Commander. We 
left Carnoy for Bray, and then we slept; for 
men who had to make raids had to be fairly 
clear-minded about things. 

But that was a long time ago. Í wonder 
now, reading again Wolf Schubert’s manu- 
script before me on the table, whether the 
knobkerrics used on that Carnoy raid of 
April, 1916, were half as important as the 
peculiarities of the German language. Every- 
one on the raid carried а knobkerry and 
everyone blacked his face. The raid was at 
half-past-one in the morning. It was made 
just to take prisoners and to establish iden- 
uty. We 10% two men. The Germans 
opposite lost many more than two. They 
did not expect us. 

What follows represents the better part of 
Wolf Schubert’s manuscript. It tells just a 
little about the scheme for the Anglo-German 
mutual exchange which is the second part 
of Wolf's plan. The first part is the German 
course which is being held at St. Sepulchre’s 
School room, Holborn Viaduct, on two 
evenings a week. All London units have 
been circularised, and already sixty pupils 
are at work. The only thing further for me 
to do by way of introducing what Wolf has 
to say is to quote the first paragraph of the 
circular: “friendship and mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of the nations 
15 the weightiest and nost permanent 
guarantee of peace.” 

We must get rid of fear. A knowledge of 
what the other man really does will help us 
to do it. Such a course will be very bad for 
the makers of knobkerries and bombs, but 
it will improve our friendship and Strengthen 
our civilisation. Wolf is the leader of Toc H, 


Berlin. His manuscript was written in 
Germany. He has just returned to England 
to conduct the language course. Here are 
extracts : — 

“ Here Гат, in Germany again—with my 
parents and brothers and my comrades of 
the S.S. and S.A. Everybody is busy, much 
more than before; and much voluntary work 
is done. All are much happier, too. By the 
great scheme of the Winter Relief it has 
been made possible this winter for none to 
feel hungry. There have been no groups of 
lads together in the streets, passing their 
time with grumbling or ricting. There are 
no more beggars. Many of my friends tell 
mc that they have less money for their own 
purposes becausc of the manifold voluntary 
gifts, but all were happy in spite of the strain. 
They could make others happy and so in- 
crease general happiness. Аз you know I 
was able to talk to some Toc H units during 
the six months I was in England, and I feel 
more than ever the necessity of bringing 
about on a wide scale my scheme for 
an Anglo-German Exchange through the 
medium of Toc H. I do not mean an ex- 
change of anything material or ine exchange 
of views of a financial, cconomic or political 
character between the nations. I wish Toc Н 
to give a contribution of permanent worth to 
the improvement of the relationships between 
Germany and England. Conferences dealing 
with finance, economics and politics help to 
improve the relationships and are moStly held 
with this object, but never exclusively. 

What is wanted is a general enlighten- 
ment on the actual situation and a popular 
cducation trying to bring people to a respect- 
ful understanding of the needs and desires 
of the different nations. This can be 
facilitated by the international exchange ot 
representatives of all classes and professions. 
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I do want people of all RUNS but I do 
not want people to apply for the exchange 
mainly out of professional interests. These 
should apply to such institutions as already 
exist. I want an exchange of men— merely 
men. They will be able to go abroad and 
learn about the needs and desires of the 
foreign people. They will be able to have a 
good chat, and so hear about things they can- 
not hear at home. They will see and hear 
the truth. They will have first hand know- 
ledge, not just second-hand and doubtful 
evidence. When they return they will be 
able in their turn to paint a true picture. 

My scheme will help those who take part 
in it to become free from any national snob- 
bishness. Don’t tell me that is humbug. It 
exists, and we all have more or less to suffer 
from it. National snobbishness exists just as 
much as social snobbishness. Both have the 
same germ : inferiority complexes. Both can 
be cured by the same remedy. Make friends. 

You can make friends with a foreigner. 
Truly friends. I myself did; and І am тоо 
per cent. German. The man with whom I 
now have a solid friendship is 100 per cent. 
English, or so I honestly believe. 


Why, you may ask, is it necessary to lay 
so much stress on the demand that people 
of all classes and professions should be needed 
for the scheme? But why should just one 
class have the privilege of going abroad and 
seeing for themselves? Why? Give the 
ordinary man a chance. Let the simple 
workman go and sec. He may be a much 
better exponent for the Exchange than a 
complicated academician, or even a man of 
noble descent. We want to mix the people 
well and truly, if the Exchange is to succeed. 
We want to let as many of my countrymen 
as possible get into the homes of your 
countrymen. We want your countrymen to 
get into our homes out here. We want you 
to get.inside our Voluntary Labour Camps. 
We want you to let us sce you as natural 
Englishmen; to live as you live for the period 
of the Exchange. You may say that people 
of the working class cannot afford to take 
part in this Exchange. But that difficulty is 
not without solution. If you grant hospi- 
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tality in your home, a German will grant 
hospitality in return. That is all. It is 
enough to reduce the cost to a minimum. 
The cost of travel is not excessive. I believe 
there are no difficulties which are not easy 
of solution. I do not believe the scheme will 
be interpreted as interference in politics. This 
letter from my English friend which I have 
just received seems to sum up what he thinks 
about it all. He says: ‘When you left 
England 1 promised I would do everything 
in my power to get everything arranged. 
Nothing has happened since then to make 
me—or суеп to persuade me to—abandon 
helping in what 1 know to be your Great 
Ideal. I could say much about my Great 
Ideal. It might—who knows?—fit in almost 
perfectly with everything which makes your 
Great Ideal what it is to you. I am con- 
vinced that this scheme must be an Anglo- 
German affair; and as my friend is a Toc 
H-er whole-heartedly and I feel conscious 
of my responsibilities as leader of the German 
Toc Н in Berlin, I feel as much con- 
vinced that it must be a Toc H affair as well." 


That is what Wolf Schubert said. His 
father, who fought in the war, may have 
been on the other side at the time of the 
Carnoy raid. I, too, am convinced of some- 
thing. Knobkerries solve but little and at the 
best only lead to raids of retaliation. An 
attempt at the secmingly impossible task of 
getting a little better understanding of what 
the fellow across the Rhine is actually doing 
is far saner than blacking my face and going 
out at half-past-one in the morning to catch 
him napping and probably leave him a 
corpse. l think a little knowledge will do 
the trick after all. G. 


[Опе more point—Wolfgang Schubert is 
now very busy over a delightful cottage in 
Kent which is soon to be opened as a place 
where young Germans will go and young 
Englishmen (including, we hope, a good 
proportion of Toc H members) will be able 
to stay and get to know them. Meanwhile 
communications about the German class, 
etc., should be addressed to Wolfgang 
Schubert, The German Hostel, Toys Hill, 
Kent.—Ed.] 


THE OPEN 
Тре League of Nations 


Dear Eprron, 


I should [с sorry to think that Uncle John's 
letter in the April JounNAL, expressing the 
belicf that we, as members of Toc H, should 
support the League of Nations, would be 
taken at its face value anywhere. 

If he means to say that the principles to 
which we subscribe lead inevitably to belief 
in the League, and as a consequence that we 
are bound to support it, I cannot possibly 
agree. To make such a pronouncement 
seems to me to be a confession of inability 
to sce the wood for the trees. We, as mem- 
bers of Toc H and as Christians, are pledged 
to "seek peace and ensue it," but this in 
no way commits us to the support of any 
particular means, and after all, the League 
is nothing more than machinery, a fact of 
which we should never lose sight in consider- 
ing this question. 

If, on the other hand, he means that the 
application of these principles has led him 
personally to this opinion, he is welcome to 
his attempts to convert us, but to ask us to 
believe that Toc H can be pledged to the 
support of the League seems to me to be as 
pestilent a heresy as ever I heard. Peter 
Monie speaking of the general issue raised 
by this matter, has said, in Toc H Under 
Weigh (p. 14), that “if we were to win, we 
should be breaking up the family, however 
small the number who had to go because 
they could not support our cause. We should 
be setting one fragmentary fellowship against 
another. However little we succeeded, we 
should have begun to destroy Toc H. We 
should be lowering it from the level of a 
family, even from the level of a community, 
and setting it on the way to become a propa- 
gandist society. That would clearly лог be 
Тос H, even if we called it so." Admittedly, 
this is only a statement of opinion, but I, 
for one, am in whole-hearted agreement, and, 
from my observation, so are at any rate the 
vast majority of Toc H. In fact, I, at least, 
would carry it further, and say that even if 
every member supported any movement or 
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shade of opinion, yet were Toc H as a whole, 
or even a single family, to lend official 
support, it would be false to Toc H, for so 
to do would be to impose a new restriction 
on membership, explain it away as you like. 
We are all Christians, but Toc H imposes 
no restraint on the way in which to seck 
Christ: how, then, dare we suggest that we, 
as members of Toc H, can be committed or 
should commit ourselves to any particular 
machinery for attaining what, is after all, 
only one of the ends of Christianity? 


If Uncle John feels that he must call on 
Toc H to do something in the mater, I 
deny that he can call on the movement as a 
whole to commit itself, but there is a way 
out. Article ХКа) of the Charter authorises 
affiliated associations which consist as to a 
majority of members of Toc H. Such an 
affiliated association might be brought into 
being for this purpose. It is only a suggestion, 
and for this reason, at least, of doubtful 
propriety, that it would tend to associate 
Toc H as a movement with the League of 
Nations in the eyes of outsiders : — witness 
the number of people who still think that 
Toc H is an ex-service men’s organization. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. J. S. GLANVILL. 


* +6 ж * 


Harborne. 


Dear Eprror, 


May I endorse “ Uncle John's" letter іп 
the April number of the JournaL? 


As one of the discussion group leaders at 
the Harpenden Conference last year I was 
impressed by the non-committal attitude of 
many of those who contributed to the dis- 
cussion of this very subject. The average 
feeling of the group seemed to be that Toc H 
may legitimately go so far as to condemn 
aggresive, as distinct from defensive, war, but 
that for Toc H to commit itself to support 
the principles of the League of Nations was 
to prejudice the justice of its claim to be 
“ Everyman's Club." There seems to me to 
be an acute danger in this ideal of “ all- 
inclusiveness," and I believe that on some 
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issues Toc H must either declare itself with- 
out reservation or run the risk of becoming 
sterile and ineffectual. 

Such an issue is, 1 believe, that so well 
summarised by ' Uncle John " in his letter. 
In essence the choice is still between ‘ World 
Order" and “ Downfall.” The League of 
Nations, imperfect as it may be, and dis- 
appointing as much of its history has un- 
doubtedly been, has within it, nevertheless, 
the nucleus of a World Order. 

Some invite us to look to a well-armed 
isolation for salvation. The British Navy 
might conceivably be “the world’s best 
policeman” if every sovereign state were 
prepared to cast it for this role. But one 
heavily armed and isolated unit is countered 
by the development of other heavily armed 
and isolated units and an armaments race 
must ensue which can have but one result. 
Is it not the isolationist who is an unpractical 
idealist a dreamer of impossible dreams? 

May I suggest that Toc H must go beyond 
a pious condemnation of aggresive war? 
Few outside the ranks of the criminally 
lunatic would quarrel with this condemna- 
tion, but it docs not get us very far. What 
we need is a purposive and practical effort 
to build a new world order. "The League 
of Nations is neither more nor less than a 
piece of machinery destined to achieve this 
end. It 15, and will continue to be, in need 
of adaption and repair. It needs, however, 
above all, the motive power of an instructed 
and effective public cpinion. Here is indeed 
a job in which Toc H may lend a hand. 
With respect 1 suggest it is a debt we owe to 
“our Elder Brethren.” 

In your extremely interesting article 
entitled “ A Busman’s Holiday” occurs this 
sentence— The most ardent pacifist would 
find it hard to resist the open-hearted charm 
of such company " (1.с., naval officers and 
men) Of course he would, but is not the 
point rather obscured by this supposed pacifist 
dilemma? If the Services were manned by 


ill-disposed scoundrels the pacifist position 
might be a more popular опе but essentially 
the position would not be modified. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that war- 
ships bear such names as Vindictive, Furious, 
Revenge. Would it be incongruous to 
rechristen these vessels Faith, Hope and 
Charity? И so, the incongruity is at least 
worthy of the careful consideration of all 
those who call themselves Christians, and 
whose minds are not permanently divided into 
watertight compartments. 


Yours sincerely, 


Aylesbury. ]онм E. Норсзох. 


Dear EDITOR, 

Will every reader of the Journxat look again 
at the stirring letter of “ Uncle John " in the 
April number, p. 178? Having read it, 
read it again slowly, and then let Chairman 
and Secretaries of Branches and Groups get 
down to it and take action. The League of 
Nations can only be strong and succeed if 
supported by public opinion. 

1 suggest that, first, a unit writes to The 
Secretary, L.N.U., 15, Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W.1, and orders the following publications 
as a start : —Twenty-five Reasons (1d.); Fifty 
Facts (24.); Fourpence a Year (14.); Human 
Welfare and the League (34.); League Critics 
Answered (1d.); Statement on the L.N.U. 
(free)—and send a postal order for 94. 

Then have a discussion on the League and 
the L.N.U. at the next Branch ог Group 
mecting. Provided no one gets too much 
blood to the head, it is a most interesting way 
of getting at the truth and the importance of 
the League of Nations to our country and 
to the peace of the world in general. 

After this (or before) find out the branch 
of the L.N.U. nearest to the Toc H unit and 
consider joining it and roping in others. 


Yours sincerely, 


Southampton. А. R. OLDFIELD. 


'* Rules of the Road" : a Reminder 


Rules of the Road, the new Handbook for Toc H members is now available, price 1s. 


(sce advertisement facing p. 225). 


It is three times the size of the old Secretaries’ Handbook 


of general interest to all members and indispensable to all Toc H officers. 
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THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Leonard Keeble Garland: 


Newport and Carisbrooke Branch 


Lroxarp Кєвгк Gartanp passed over on 
February 28 after several years of suffering 
(the result of war scrvice) which was cheer- 
fully and bravely borne. He was onc of the 
earliest members of his Branch and their first 
loss through death. He will be remembered 
as a quiet and worthy member of Toc H. 


F. Oakley: Shoreham and Lancing Branch 
“мск” was Sergeant Instructor of the 
Lancing College O.'T.C. and met his death as 
the result of duty. He got a chill on a wet 
field-day of the Corps in Ashdown Forest and 
died, a few days afterwards, on March 24. 
He was one of the founders of the Lancing 
Group and its first Chairman; Secretary for 
the first three years of the Branch and District 
representative. His loss is deeply felt. 


Frank Whitaker: West Wickham Group 


By the death of Frank WHITAKER, at the 
carly age of 23, West Wickham (Kent) Group 
has lost one of its most active members. 
Since coming to the town about four years 
ago, he identified himself with all kinds of 
social service activitics, becoming a member 
of Toc М in February, 1933. Almost im- 
mediately he was appointed the Group’s Job- 
master and acted as such up to the time of his 
last illness. Frank was one of those who help 
to build Toc H by continued enthusiasm and 
willing service. 


Alan William Ward: Lowestoft Group 

Alan first came in touch with Toc H in 
1932 at a time when his health precluded 
much active work for it: in 1933 he was able 
to coniribute much to the lite of the family. 
His health again gave way but during his 
long illness he was initiated a member while 
in Normanston Hospital for consumptives. 
He maintained constant touch with his unit 
and brought a new job to it, the fortnightly 
cinema show to his fellow patients: this will 
be kept going in his memory. He passed 
over on April 3, at the age of 18, the only 
son of his parents. 


George Spragg: Foundation Member 

Sergeant Major СЕОВСЕ Spraca, R.A.M.C., 
was a very familiar and active figure in the 
early days of Toc H. In the Old House in 
war-time, in the first Mark I, in Queens Gate 
Place and the second in Queens Gate Gardens, 
at the early Birthday Festivals and at many 
a meeting and guest-night, his recitation of 
“The Hellgate of Soissons" and other 
dramatic pieces was a very favourite “turn ” 
(sce The Years Between, p. 19). For he was 
an experienced professional actor, for years 
a member of Sir Frank Benson’s Shakes- 
рсагсап company. He left the stage in order 
to take an active part in the management of 
“Painted Fabrics," an industry for disabled 
ex-service men at Shefficld in which Sir 
Frank Benson took a very keen interest. 
He passed over, aged 53, on April 4, and his 
ashes rest in the crypt of All Hallows. 


Ralph Berry: Sleaford Branch 


“ Razzo " died suddenly on April 11. He 
had been a member of Toc H for many 
years. He was an ex-scrvice man of original 
character and gifts, a very live member of 
the Branch concert party and a hard worker 
all round, and will be greatly missed. 


David Manclark Hollis 
Members from the carliest period of Toc H 
in London, as well as members in Man- 
chester, know Јонх Hortis and the part he 
played in our family life in those decisive 
years. His only child, David, died at the 
age of seven on April 16, after a short life 
of continual suffcring. All older members 
will wish to express thcir deepest sympathy 
with John and with Mrs. Hollis, who was 

a very carly Treasurer of L.W.H. 


Ewart Bramwell Edgingion: 
Coventry Branch 
The loss of '' Bram,” at the age of 27, is 
keenly felt by his Branch. A quiet and 
faithful member he worked steadily Юг 
Toc H. He was present last December at 
the Old House for the World Chain of Light 
and came to London for the Festival. 
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TUBBY MOVES 


A Send-Off and a Message 


М Saturday morning, April 14, there was 
a crowd of familiar faces on the Con- 
tinental departure platform of Victoria 
Station surrounding three of our cmissaries 
overseas: these were Tubby and John 
Graham, bound for South Africa via Iraq. 
and Cyril Pearson, returning to India, after 
a short leave, to take up his duties as the 
new Toc H Padre for India. Tubby was 
tired but cheerful, and his friends, sorry to 
lose for a rather indefinite period “ the fellow- 
ship of sight and hand," were grateful to 
know that he was to have the well-earned 
refreshment of travel and a chance to greet 
many Overseas brethren who have never yet 
had a chance of seeing him. We shall 
publish news of his progress as soon as we 
receive it. 


On leaving Tubby received this message 
from H.R.H. the Patron: “ All success to 
you in your journey to South Africa . Please 
give my good wishes to members and sup- 
porters of Toc H in the Union. 1 hope 
you will win many new friends to the 
Movement." 


The Itinerary 


Tubby had hoped that by making his 
journey to Iraq by air he would be able to 
revisit Abadan, on the Persian Gulf, for a 
week. Аз, however, Imperial Airways had 
no vacancies on the required dates, he has 
had to modify his programme, but greatly 
hopes to sec something of Abadan in October 


on his way home from South Africa. His 
present time-table is expected to be: — 
April 14 London, dep. 10 a.m. 
» 17 Athens, arr. 
nw os Haifa arr. 
May 7 с dep. (by Mail Boat). 
T 9 Alexandria, arr. 
» 15 Port Said, dep. (ss. Alay de 
Rideau). 
» 27 Mombasa, arr. and dep. 
» 29 Kampala, arr. 
June 4 n dep. (by air). 
5 6 Broken НШ, arr. 


Progress on Tower Hill 


It is no secret that Tubby’s chief regrets 
on lcaving homc at this moment centre round 
the two great schemes which he has inspired 
and for which he has been unremittingly 
working for some time—the leprosy cam- 
paign (to which almost monthly reference 
has been made during the last twelve months 
in these pages) and the reclaiming of Tower 
Hill as a much-needed pleasure ground for 
London City. On the Tuesday before his 
departure a meeting of the Grand Council 
of ‘ Tower Hill Improvement” was held at 
River Plate House. It was attended by many 
members of the Council, to whose number 
cight new members were then elected. Lord 
Wakefield, as President of the Council, took 
the chair, and after a special welcome to a 
member just returned from India, addressed 
the mecting as follows : — 


“I am sorry that one of our reasons for 
gathering here this afternoon is to say au 
revoir to our dear friend and leader, Мг. 
Tubby Clayton, the arch-inspirer of so many 
splendid ideas. The Tower Hill Scheme is 
one of his devising, and I know that Tubby 
feels very decply the tug at his heart-strings 
in having to leave the plan for Tower Hill 
at this particular stage of its development. 
But we know that there are other causes with 
equal or greater claims upon his time and 
energy and to these we must yield with good 
grace. We know, for example, that he has 
given a new impctus to the noble work in 
aid of lepers. At his invitation volunteers 
have come forward, members of Tubby’s 
own Toc Н, who will devote the next five 
years of thcir lives, God willing, to the service 
of suffering humanity—to save and succour 
those tormented by the most dreadful of all 
diseases. Then again, as Founder Padre of 
Тос H itself, Tubby’s forthcoming tour is a 
rallying call to brethren of the order in 
distant lands. We dare not deny to them the 
help and good checr of his comradeship. 
And so, with all our hearts, we wish him 
God-speed and a safe return with all his good 
work well donc. 


NEW PORTRAIT. 
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А Bust rv CECL THOMAS. 
See page 222. 


PLATE 


XXIII. 


PLATE XXIV. TUBBY MOVES. | 


| | 


Tessy and Jous Склилм boarding the boat-train at Victoria Station, April 14. 
(Photo by courtesy of Pholopress.) 


“Tam certain that the best send-off we can 
give Mr. Clayton is the assurance that we will 
devote all our energy and all our enthusiasm 
to Tower Hill. Good progress has been made 
already, and in addition there is progress in 
directions that cannot as yct be publicly in- 
dicated. Before very long we shall be in a 
position to inaugurate one small but very 
delightful part of the whole Scheme—the 
Children's Beach. The acquisition of Mycr's 
Building and the creation of a miniature park 
on its site is our chief preoccupation. It is a 
worthily ambitious Scheme. What is most of 
all wanted now is the strong support of our 
friends, for when we launch our public ap- 
peal we must be able to show that we have 
already made a good Start with the main por- 
tion of our Scheme. If all our declared 
friends will rally round us we shall make 
more friends and be well on the way to 
success. 


“The day of great deeds is not past. The 
atmosphere and the means cmployed have 
changed; that is all. Social achievements, 
new ideas and noble schemes that are for the 
benefit of all, these are the worthy deeds of 
to-day. In their accomplishment we can all 
join together in brotherly endeavour. As 
brethren moved by a common inspiration, 
we can be mighty indeed. Let us then use 
our power to great ends.” 


Tubby, thanking the President for his elo- 
quent and touching references to the task 
that they were trying to carry out, said that 
the work on Tower Hill and the work of 
stamping out leprosy within the Empire 
represented two sides of an equally patriotic 
duty, one Overscas and one at Home. Only 
a promise he had made to a dead friend, 
" Uncle" Harry Ellison, that he would visit 
South Africa could have taken him away at 
the present Stage of Tower Hill Improve- 
ment. During his absence he would look 
forward to every scrap of news about its 
progress. The conduct of the Appeal and the 
carrying out of the Tower Hill project now 
devolved on the Council, and he had implicit 
faith in their success. Here in London it was 
absurd to say that a thing was too big. 
Nothing was too big for London! If London 


wished the Hill to be cleared, by the grace of 
God it would be cleared. He believed that 
when the Appeal was launched publicly, 
the Council would be surprised at the re- 
sponse—especially at that side of the City. 
Moreover, all down Thames Side the men 
were really keen to have this thing carried 
through. 

At this point there came a dramatic con- 
firmation of what he had just said. Mr. R. 
Coombes, who has long been the recognised 
spokesman of the Watermen, Lightermen, 
Тортеп and Bargemen of the Thames Side, 
came in and took his seat. Tubby at once 
called on him to give his opinion. Not 
having heard the previous speeches, Mr. 
Coombes told the Council that, as a man 
actually living in Wapping, he could say 
definitely that all the Riverside workers 
wished to have Tower Hill improved and 
cleared. The only other garden looking over 
the River was the King Edward VII Park 
at Shadwell and in the Summer time this 
was so congested that it was hardly possible 
to move. Tower НШ was the favourite 
popular resort of all the East End populace, 
and any additional space gained here would 
be of enormous bencfit. He would like the 
Council to know that this project had the 
whole-hearted support of Stepney. 

Reports by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee (J. M. Eddy), the Architect (Alec 
Smithers), and the Secretary of the Council 
(W. S. Barclay) all showed that progress is 
being made towards the realisation of 
Tubby’s great dream. 


The Leprosy Campaign 

In connection with Tubby’s other cherished 
‘concern’ progress can also be reported. 
Volunteers to train for nine months and go 
out for five years to the leper colonies steadily 
increase in number. At the time of writing 
over 150 laymen (largely Toc H members) 
and 2 doctors have come forward, and about 
30 women, of whom one is a qualified doctor. 
The great need is money, for, though they 
will not receive salaries, they mu$t be ade- 
quately trained at home and be kept during 
their period of overseas service. Each volun- 
teer will, it is reckoned, cost 1,250, and 
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appeals are being made for a ‘sponsor’ to 
undertake the support of each man or woman 
who is sent out. Clearly not everyone who 
volunteers for the work will be found, on 
examination, suitable for it, but the process 
of selection is now beginning. Already four 
sponsors have come forward—Lord Wake- 
field, Мг. and Mrs. Stanley Powell of East- 
bourne, Mr. A. C. Edgar of Walton-on- 
Thames, and Padre Cyril Pearson of Toc H 
India. On the Strength of this the Com- 
mittee, meeting at the offices of ' BELra’ 
(British Empire Leprosy Relief Association) 
on April 17, decided to select the first six 
volunteers at once and put them in training. 
This great task, in which Toc H is much im- 
plicated, is therefore definitely getting under 
weigh and there is no fear that Tubby’s ab- 
sence will call a halt in it. While he is abroad 
Col. Mynors Farmar at the Porch Room will 
give part of his time to it and Padre Tom 
Savage of All Hallows will be available for 
consultation. 


Besides the fine contribution of the spon- 
sors, donations to this work are gradually 
coming in from other sources. Tubby’s 
broadcast on “ Тос Н and Leprosy” on 
Easter Eve brought in over /450, his recent 


letter to the Times over £200, and various 
donations of about {£650 have come in.* 


A Gramophone Record 
Just before he left England Tubby, by the 


courtesy of ‘His Master's Voice,’ gave а 
short talk on his two great causes—Leprosy 
and Tower Hill—which was recorded on a 
double-sided record. This record will soon 
be ready for sale, and can be ordered at once 
by writing to Col. Sir Cusack Walton at 
Headquarters. The price is 4s., including 
packing and postage to any part of the world. 
The new record will enable them not only 
to hear Tubby in cheerful and optimistic 
mood but may well further the two great 
causes he has at heart. 


It may be worth while to remind members 
that another record of Tubby is obtainable, 
his reading of the Prince’s message and 
ending of the World Chain of Light in the 
Albert Hall in December, 1930. Over 1,000 
copies of this record have already carried 
Tubby’s voice to meetings of units and into 
the homes of members all over the world. 
It can be ordered from the Gramophone 
Company's shops and agencies (H.M.V., 
C.2201, price 4s.). 


* Various literature on this leprosy campaign is available in the form of leaflets—Hope for the 
Hopeless; The Gateway of Hope; An article, a “© leader," and a letter by Tubby, all from the Times, 
now reprinted together; Tubby's broadcast talk on Toc Н and Leprosy; and his A Colloquy and 


Prayer concerning Lepers (printed in April JOURNAL). 


These can be had on application to Sir 


Cusack Walton, at 47, Francis Street: it would be a help if those who ask for them send at least 


1d. a copy to help cover the cost. 


Other useful pamphlets are Leprosy, its distribution, course and 


treatment (B.E.L.R.A., 29, Dorset Square, N.W.1); Curing the Incurable (Church Missionary Society, 
6, Salisbury Square, E.C.4, price 6d.) ; Out of a dark cloud (Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


15, Lufton Street, S.W.r, price 3d.). 


A NEW PORTRAIT 


CECIL THOMAS, “sculptor and crafts- 
man," has just added to his service as an artist 
and a Toc H member by the bronze bust 
of Tubby of which we reproduce a photo- 
graph on Plate XXIII. To Toc H members 
his best known work hitherto is the recum- 
bent figure of his friend, " Wag” Forster, 
which lies in All Hallows and, in replica, 
before the Lamp of Australia in Newcastle 
Cathedral, N.S.W.: it symbolises for us the 
whole body of our Elder Brethren of the 
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war generation, and there is no nobler figure 
of its kind in the country. Beside it we must 
now set, in our minds, Cecil's beautiful 
recumbent figure of a great first President of 
Toc H, Archbishop Davidson, which was 
unveiled in Canterbury Cathedral on April 20. 

Cecil confesses that Tubby is a most 
difficult * subject," but those who have seen 
the bust feel that he has presented Toc H 
with a wonderful permanent record of its 
Founder. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements | 


А GOOD DECORATOR can't be one man. | | 


Decorating is a fine art, calling for experts. 
on't employ a plumber for your paintwork... . 
or a painter for your plumbing | 
Ask advice of 


E. D. HOOK, LTD., 9 BELGRAVE RD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephane—VICTORIA 0226 
DECORATORS SINCE 1852. 
VISITING YPRES? SnmaNNON IIOTEL, opp. Menin | 
ate, Brit. Owner-Manager. Capt. Leo Knox, late | 
ASC. English food, quiet. From 5/- per day. 
19% dis. Toc Н. | 


PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS amidst beautiful scenery | 
at Mrs. Bowling’s “ Rosemount,” Combemartin, М. | 
Devon. From 2 gus., good food, 10 minutes sea, 
9wn grounds with sea view overlooking valley. 


100 sheets in two colours, 5/-; 
ene colour, 4/-; also POSTER BLANKS in two 
colours, 15" x ro", 25 for 3/6; 207 x 30”, 25 for 5/6; | 
Post {тее.—ТнЕ ** Ѕтлв ” Press, 5838, Commercial 
Road, London, E.r. "Phone: East 3367-8. | 
| 


450 CASH OFFERED IN PRIZES FOR POEMS. 
Fiction also specially required. Advice and Current | 
Catalogue free. STOCRWELL, LYD., 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. Established 1898. | 


CAMPING HUTS. Fully equipped, also tent 
Pitches and bed-sitting room, overlooking sea. | 
Bove, Combe Martin, Devon. 


“HAZEL DELL," SHANKLIN. Board Residence. 
Few mins. Sea and 
Mrs. Elliott. 


Detached House. 


J Best Position 
Station, 


Good Table. Recommended. 


DANCE NOVELTIES. 
HATS, BALLOONS, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
We hold the widest range in London. 
VICTOR G. GINN & CO, 
16, Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 7654. Write for Toc H List. 
] Come to our Showrooms. 


The BEST VVAY 
to СЕТ AVVAY 


Consult Pickfords 


for all Travel 


Service. RAIL, ROAD & AIR—Tickets 
issued in advance. Steamship 
Write passages booked to all parts of the 
for World. Comprehensive programmes 
FREE for British and Continental holidays, 


BOOKLET Cruising and Short Sea Tours. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dept. T.H., 205, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
E T AO AA 


IS | 
Buy from BLANKS. Satisfaction Guaranteed. | 
THE 
—— Г ROAMER 
TENT 
Size 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. 6 ina. wide, 
З fe. 6 ins. high, 
6 in. walls. 
Made from strong 
white material. 
^ s є Brass-jointed 
E zm polesin 2) ББС ода 
L es 2 ^v ML S D. pe 
SD v ee waterproof valise 
[n strong green proof material 13/6 ооа 9/6 
Groord Sheet to fit these tents 3/11 | 
THE PIONEER TENT. | 


Size 6 ft. 3 ins. long. 
5 ft. wide, 5 ft. high, 
with 18 in. walls. This 
new model is highly recom- 
mended for light-weight 
camping. Materials are 
specially woven to with- 
stand all climatic con- 
ditions. Weight only 74 lbs. 
Size when packed, 22 ins. 
x4ins. Complete 3-section 
poles and all fittings, in 
valise. [п White O 2 

Ezyptian Cotton 7 


In Green Proofed Egyptian Cotton 31/9. 
Postage 1/- 


Ground Sheet to fit 5/6 


DUCK DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the National Camping and Hiking 
Exhibition, London, 1933. 


Limited number, covered with good sateen down -proof material. 
TR 4 Made with pillow attachment. 
Size when packed 14іп. x біп. 


; ana) piace 1 8/6 
Аз above, but filled Kapok Down. 1 52 
WATER BUCKETS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit at the Notional Camp- 
ing and Hiking Exhibition, Landan, 1933. 
WEDGE AE DIS ' 
ray ue com oe 
ROUND PATTERN. 
Made from stron; rot-proof Crean. Canvas. Strong 


rope handle. Capacity Twelve рші 1/1 1 


ostage 


GROUND SHEETS. 


Extra Light-Weight. 6 ft long, 3 ft. wide. With brass eye- 
lets at the corners for pegging down. Postage GJ. 


2/6 
80-PAGE CAMPALOGUE (T.C.) Post Free. 
BLANKS 


303 GRAYS INN ROAD, 
KINGS CROSS, LONDON, М.С.1. 


i 


LOADER'S CAFE 


SEA FRONT (Near Bandstand) HERNE BAY 


SPECIALISE IN PARTY CATERING (up to 1,200) 
Staff Outinge, Sunday Schoole, Woman's Мае пиа, otc. 
Small Rooms facing sea for amall partlos. 
ENTIRELY REBUILT FOR 1934. 


HERNE BAY'S BIGGEST AND FINEST CAFE 


BANNERS 


Designed and Supplied. 


TEXTS and PETITIONS 
FOR LAMPS OF 
MAINTENANCE 

at most reasonable charges. 


GEO N. HIGGIN 
5, CASTLE GROVE, 
KENDAL. 


SPRING BOOKS for 


Have you sent in your entry yet 
| for the 


TOC H 
OBERAMMERGAU PILGRIMAGE 


August 75th, 1934 
> 


Do not delay. Demands on accommodation 
are extremely heavy and places must be 
definitely booked as soon as possible. 
Inclusive Price reduced to £12. For 
details see March journal, page 127. 


Apply to :— 
Barclay Baron, 47, Francis Street, 
London, S. W.Í. 


LOC H 


A Handbook for Members of Toc H. 
RULES OF THE ROAD. 1. 


One hundred and fitty pages of information. 
Numerous Appendices. 


Invaluable for every officer ; should be read by every 
member. Order your copy from the Registrar now. 


RULES OF THE ROAD. 15. 
Limp Linen Binding. 


New Editions. 
TOC Н UNDER WEIGH. 15. 
By Р. W. Monic. 
With questions on cach chapter, compiled by 1. F. 


and А. H., for use in study circles. 
Binding. А rcvised text. 


TOC H UNDER WEIGH. 1s. 


Fifth Edition. 


Limp Linen 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. 1s. 
By P. B. C. 


Revised cdition. Frontispiece, “The Old House." 


Map of Poperinghe and the Ypres Sahent. A 
Glossary with an appendix, The Old House To-day, 
by B. B. Bound in Boards. 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. 15. 
Sixth Edition. 


Order from the Registrar. 


FUTURE BIRTHDAY FESTIVALS 


The following announcements can now 
be made about some forthcoming Festivals. 


1934 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
hopes to Бе able to attend а Regional Lamp- 
Lighting Festival which will be held in 
Leicester during the week-end, December 8-9 
with the co-operation of the East Midlands 
Area Executive. Admission to the Festival 
will have to be limited, as in the case of the 
Birmingham Festival in 1932. АП members 
and probationers from new Branches whose 
Lamps are to be lit for the first time, and 
those from Overseas, will be admitted pro- 
vided that their requests are made before the 
closing date for the reccipt of applications. 
Members and probationers resident in the 
East Midlands Area, Notts. and Derby and 
Lincolnshire Divisions will be admitted so far 
as accommodation permits. Members and 
Probationers from other parts of the British 
Isles cannot be admitted to the Festival, owing 
to limitation of space. 

The Central Executive has left it to other 
Arcas and Divisional Exccutives to make 
such local Festival arrangements as they 


think fit. 


1935 
The Central Executive has agreed that 
there shall be no national or regional Festival 
during 1935 and requests that Area and 
Divisional Executives shall, so far as possible, 
refrain from arranging such. 


1936 


The Central Executive has decided that, 
in deference to the opinions received from 
Australia, Eastern Canada, India and South 
Africa, the main celebrations of the coming- 
of-age of Toc H shall be held towards the 
end of June and in early July of 1936. It 
is hoped that all parts of the Toc H world 
may be Е ИЕ ао on this important 
occasion. It is likely that a number of events 
of special interest to those from Overseas will 
be arranged, such as training courses, visits 
to Poperinghe and the Battlefields, a world 
Staff-Conference, etc., ctc. 

The Central Executive at their meeting in 
May are to appoint a small Committee to 
prepare plans and general arrangements, as 
soon as practicable. Meanwhile they hope 
that Toc H Overseas will begin, now that 
the approximate date has been fixed, to con- 
sider ways and means. 


TWO TOURNAMENTS 


Soccer Five-a-Side, April 7 


fine day and the promise of a good day’s 

sport brought at least five hundred 
spectators to Folly’s Farm at which fifty teams 
competed for the W. J. Musters’ Cup. Four 
pitches were occupied continually from the 
kick-off at 3 p.m. to the final at 5.45. Tower 
Hill beat Twickenham in the Final by two 
goals and West Ham treated Red Lion Square 
in the same manner with three goals. In the 
final round, Tower Hill fought its way by 
one goal to nothing to the Cup for the second 
year in succession. Only a derailment on the 
L.N.E.R. line nearby could distract attention, 
and that only momentarily, from games so 
well fought out. 


Rugger Seven-a-Side, April 14 


Rushes and rallies. Rain. Mud. First 
sensation; the Provinces (Nottingham) beat 
Kennington А. Mark Н and VII survive first 
round. Semi-Final; submergence of Mark I 
and П. Victories for Mark VII and Tower 
Hill Final. More Rain. Mark VII versus 
Tower Hill. First Half; Mark VII scores 
two tries. Threatened landslide of Tower 
Hill. Second Half; Tower Hul Improve- 
ment; three points towards reconstruction 
(one try). Lease runs out before plan accom- 
plished. Triumph for Mark VII; score 63. 
William Dodd Cup won, in the presence of 
the donor, for Fitzroy Square mantlepiece. 
Warm ovation. More rain. 
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THE FRIENDLY CRITIC 


“W HAT touches us ourself shall be last 
serv’d”’ said Shakespeare's Julius 
Cesar. This Journat claims to have served 
many causes in its time, and hopes to go 
on doing so. Very occasionally, when the 
cause of the Journau itself has been touched, 
it has risen up to serve itself. It does so now.* 
The friendly hands which have touched 
the JourNAL this time are those of a certain 
District in the South of England. The occa- 
sion is best explained by an extract from a 
letter signed by all the District officers which 
the Editor has received : — 


“The consideration of the JounNar by 
the various units in this District was started 
by X Group having a discussion on this 
subject at one of their ordinary meetings. 
This was mentioned at a District Com- 
mittee meeting, and it was then agreed 
that units should cach have a meeting to 
discuss the JounwaL, after which they 
would put up their suggestions at a Dis- 
trict Committee mecting. Ага subsequent 
District Committee meeting the Area Sec- 
retary recommended that the suggestions 
should be forwarded to Headquarters.” 


And so criticisms in detail, from two 
Branches and four Groups, come to hand. 


These are very welcome, for they are 
obviously meant to be constructive: they 
deserve a considered reply. As it seems 


likely that the same sort of points would 
emerge from a similar discussion in other 
Districts, it 1s worth while making the reply 
public in these pages. Let us set the points 
out in order : — 


General Observations 
The District officers write—'' In forward- 
ing the suggestions the District Team wish 
to make it clear that they fully appreciate the 
great difficulües connected with the produc- 
tion of the JounNaL, and they do not forward 
the criticisms in any hostile spirit, nor do 


they necessarily endorse them. The District 
Team are agreed that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the Journa should be read by 
as many members as possible, and that with 
this object in view it is most desirable that 
the matter contained should be made as 
interesting and as uscful to the average mem- 
ber as is practicable." To which we reply 
“Thank you" and “Hear hear." 


Approval 
One Branch (let us call it A) considered 
that “ the JournaL as now presented would 
be difficult to improve.” 


Editing 

Group C wants “ better editing to obviate 
long and uninteresting reports and reviews.” 
Group D considers that “а professional 
editor is requircd." No one is more con- 
scious of shortcomings in the editing of the 
Journat than the man who has been trying 
for the last ten years to do it. As he was 
earning his living as the full-time editor of 
a weckly newspaper in Fleet Street when 
the War broke out, it seems that Toc H 
has already tried its luck with a ‘professional’ 
editor. It is worth noting that Group E 
says that "the last two issues were much 
appreciated.” This seems to refer to the 
January and February numbers which were 
edited, in the absence abroad of the 'pro- 
fessional ' editor (sce April Journat, p. 159), 
by the ‘amateurs.’ Which only shows—! 


Printing 

Branch B and Groups C and D all say: 
"Paper should be printed in double column.” 
The Editor not only believes this suggestion 
to be justified but had already arranged, 
before receiving the District letter, to experi- 
ment further with this in the present (May) 
issue. Two ‘features, Multum ат Parvo and 
The Open Hustings, have for years been 
printed in double column, because their para- 


* See '* A Cheaper Toc H JOURNAL?” (JOURNAL, April, 1926) and report of Central Council Meeting 
(JOURNAL, May, 1926, p. 182); Report of Central Council Meeting (JOURNAL, May 1927, p. 182); 
“ Ourselves " (JOURNAL, August, 1928); “ The Parish Pump” (JOURNAL, April, 1930); “ Ourselves 


Once More " (JOURNAL, October, тозо). 
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graphs are apt to be very short. In the pre- 
sent number we experiment with printing all 
the smaller type (‘ ro-point °) pages in double 
column (or ‘halfmeasure’). If this meets 
with approval the larger type (* 12-point’) 
pages shall follow suit. Actually the first 
two issues of the Journat (June and Septem- 
ber, 1922) were printed throughout in double 
column. The then-Editor ‘improved’ the 
third and subsequent numbers in various 
ways, of which he thought the single-column 
page to be one. But there is а perfectly 
sound physical reason for a change back 
again. A long line of type (ours measures 
33 ‘Pica Ems’) is not so casily held by the 
eye and is therefore more tiring to read. The 
change also means that there will be about 
two pages less to read—for the space between 
the two columns is one ‘Em’ wide. Multi- 
ply that by the number of lines to a page and 
work out the loss of space for yourself. 

Group C also say that “ articles should be 
divided into paragraphs and more frequent 
use should be made of sub-titlcs." We have 
noted this, with thanks, and will try to act 
on it more regularly. Various improvements 
in “ cross-headings ” to paragraphs have been 
introduced during the last ten years. And 
ever since a member told the Editor that he 
—and he believed many other readers—had 
grown so accustomed to imbibing knowledge 
only from “ snippety bits" in the daily papers 
that he could not keep his attention on a 
subject for more than about ten consecutive 
lines, the Journau has tried to help its readers 
by a few lines of ‘ blurb’ in italics at the head 
of most articles. We do not yet feel our- 
selves driven to adopt the practice of the most 
popular American newspapers, which is to 
put all the news in telegram form in bold 
headlines and sub-titles, so that the reader is 
saved all the trouble of reading anything in 
smaller print. 


Cost 
Branch B and Group F (which has only 
this suggestion to make) consider that “ the 
price should be reduced to 3d." This is no 
new plea; it has cropped up at various times 
and was the subject of a resolution, sent in by 


a Branch and then withdrawn by them 
(though an amusing discussion on it actually 
took place), at the Central Council meeting 
of 1926 (see JourNat report, May, 1926, p. 
182). Reasons for maintaining the present 
price of 6d. had already been given by the 
Editor and the Registrar in the April 
Journat, of 1926. We won’t go at length 
into all the details, financial and otherwise, 
again here. It is sufficient to point out that 
a 3d. JounNAL would not be merely half the 
size of a 6d. one: it would be considerably 
smaller, and/or considerably less well pro- 
duced. The reason for this becomes, on 
reflection, clear. Reducing the number of 
pages and cutting out illustrations, a cover, 
etc., would clearly reduce printing costs— 
though not in proportion. Certain ‘ overhead 
charges’ would be scarcely affected, e.g., 
postages, a heavy item, would be reduced but 
not halved; expenditure on such things as 
envelopes, brown paper and string would still 
have to be reckoned with; a proportion of 
the editorial salaries and of the office wages 
concerned with the handling of the JounNar 
would still remain chargeable. There would 
almost certainly be fewer advertisers and 
therefore a loss of revenue. And the 3d. 
Journa which resulted— would it increase its 
circulation very much, or at all, beyond the 
present 16,000? The present JouRNAL, as we 
have plenty of evidence, touches a far wider 
circle than actual Toc H members and con- 
tinues to bring many friends and supporters 
to our work. Sixteen pages, received in a 
1d. wrapper, would not maintain the position 
among the monthly magazines which (we 
say with a seemly blush) we are constantly 
told that the Toc Н Journat does hold. All 
the evidence goes to show that a proposal to 
halve the price of the Journat would be very 
heavily defeated by a plebiscite of Тос Н 
the World. So, until further notice our 
readers will continue to receive the JOURNAL 
at the rate of eight pages a penny per month 
—with a fat Supplement once a усаг, ап 
Annual Report and quarterly Lists of Units 
(totalling, last year, 200 pages of print and 
15 full-page plates) thrown in as a make- 
weight. And we can only hope that some 
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— 


will reckon the permanent value of an aver- 
age issue equal to that of a packet of ten 
* Gold Flakes.' 


Frequency 


Branch B reports a request for “ More fre- 
quent publication "—with the note that 
“this was supported by a very small propor- 
tion only of the members.” So perhaps we 
needn’t begin to discuss the pros and cons. 


Articles 


Group D says that “ many of the articles 
lack interest. and should be condensed." 
Frankly, we are agrecably surprised that only 
one Group makes this criticism—for it has 
been heard before at various times. The 
“ highbrowness" of the JourNaL was the 
subject of a lively and amusing debate at the 
Central Council meeting of 1927 (sec full 
report in JounNaAL, Мау, 1927, pp. 182-5). А 
great part of the trouble is due to the very 
nature of Toc H—the great variety of its 
membership, which is one of its chicf glories. 
What is interesting to one member may be 
double Dutch to another—and “ highbrow ” 
is often just another name for “ unfamiliar." 
Smith revels in architecture and reports of 
Cup-Tie matches, but is bored with descrip- 
tions of foreign travel and doesn’t know the 
first thing about a wireless set. To Brown 
heterodynes and ohms are meat and drink, 
one Cathedral as dull as another, hockey the 
only game, and to read about ‘ furrin parts’ 
and imagine himself there a wonderful and 
mystic recreation. А monthly magazine 
which both Smith and Brown are to read 
must try to satisfy both of them together or 
by turns. Multiply Smith and Brown many 
thousandfold and you get the mixed mem- 
bership of Toc H—and the task of the Toc H 
JounNAL. In the course of a year’s issues 
the Editor claims to cover a pretty wide 
range—something, he hopes, for everybody. 
And he has often noticed that if one mem- 
ber is so Stirred by the dulness of a particular 
issue or article that he writes in about it, it 
is the signal for some other member to give 
it special praise. All this was interestingly 
brought out in 1930 when the Editor invited 
the opinion of readers on the Journat (see 
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October, 1930, p. 343—348). Opposite views 
tended to cancel each other out. One corre- 
spondent wrote: “In my humble opinion 
the JounNar does not meet the needs of thc 
average Toc H member. . . At present 
you are trying to cater for all tastes without 
really pleasing anyone, and I would suggest 
that in future you cut out all articles not 
dealing essentially with Toc H subjects.” We 
have underlined some words in this because 
we want readers to consider them carefully 
and answer two questions for themselves. 
The questions are: (а) Who is the “ average 
Toc Н member "? Is there really any such 
person?; and (b) What is “essentially a 
Toc H subject." — Is there any subject which 
does not somehow concern ‘loc Н? 

But we rcadily admit that some articles аге 
a bit dull and we are always trying to 
get better and better material. The trouble, 
as every publisher is aware, is that many 
people who know things can't write them 
down; the * plain’ man is apt to get all com- 
plicated when he begins to put pen to paper. 
and the man who can write often has 
nothing worth saying. Morcover, the 
JounwaL does not pay its contributors and 
cannot therefore command the services of the 
popular writers of the day. Perhaps critics 
would do well to weigh the things in the 
Journar which they like against those which 
don't appeal to them, and see whether the 
balance is on the credit or the debit side. 
One of our correspondents in 1930 wrote to 
say that he had thus tested a particular issue 
of the Journat, page by page, and had found 
two articles he could read: his comment 
was “I call that one of the best bargains 
I have met for a long time!" If every 
reader could say that, it would convince the 
Editor that he was not failing, after all, in 
the task of coping with Smith and Brown. 


News 


Here we touch a fundamental question— 
is the JourNaL a magazine ог a newspaper? 
We try to make it both. If both, what 
should be the proportion between articles 
and news? Our practice has long been to 
attempt a distinction, which cannot always 
be exact, by printing articles in larger type 


than news. If you take this as a criterion 
you will find that the proportion varies a 
good deal in different numbers. For in- 
Stance, the January number this year con- 
tained ro pages of large type against 34 pages 
of smaller type (not counting title pages and 
advertisements); the February number nearly 
reversed this—3: pages of large type (mainly 
special Housing articles) and 16 pages of 
small. On a whole year’s volume is the pro- 
portion more ог less right? Some of our 
critics think not. Group E says “ too much 
space given to articles to the neglect of home 
news and activitics " and, also, “ Not enough 
local news, especially of units.” Branch B 
says that "outstanding units’ reports and 
news should be printed." Probably there are 
many units which would endorse this. 


Now this vexed question of Branch and 
Group news can best be studied in a set of 
the volumes of the Journat since the begin- 
ning (1922-1934). The earlier practice was 
to allow individual units to send their news 
direct to the Editor, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a small Group to fill half a 
page with its doings: some did this month 
after month. Then, as Toc H grew, the 
Editor began to wield his blue pencil with 
increasing savagery in order to keep the news 
pages within bounds. The result was a sum- 
тагу of doings devoid of all romance and 
humour, almost of meaning. Units com- 
plained; one, at lca&t, suggested, in 1930, 
that the clear-cut solution was to reserve a 
monthly half-page for their news which they 
guaranteed to produce. The first objection 
to this simple plan is one of space. If any- 
thing like a quarter of the units in Toc H 
did this in one month nowadays the result 
would be a stately volume of 150 pages, equal 
to three entire present issues. 


In 1930 a new plan was adopted, that of 
throwing the responsibility for contributing 
" outstanding news" on to the Arcas them- 
selves: each Area at home was allotted two 
months in the ycar and invited to appoint its 
own scribe to collect the news of its units 
and write it up for these numbers. Our own 
view is that this has worked reasonably well, 
and we cannot yet sec a better plan. 


But there is a deeper reason why some 
units are not content with their own share 
in the news, and this was discussed at some 
length, when the new plan was announced, 
in an article entitled The Parish Pump 
(April, 1930). We will quote a paragraph 
or two:— 

“At the risk of giving offence, let us put 
a finger on one of the chicf reasons why 
Branches and Groups send in news and why 
they complain of the small space it often 
gets. It is a pleasant human failing, com- 
mon to almost cvery one of us, to like to 
"sec oursclves in print." In practice we 
wouldn’t at all mind betting that when (if 
at all) the ‘average’ member opens the 
Branch News pages in this Journat, he turns 
first to the section where his own Branch or 
Group may be printed. This is perfectly 
natural—but it may be overdone. It is not 
so long since a Branch scribe attached a note 
to his news which ran, “ Whatever you do, 
Mr. Editor, please don’t cut out the bit about 
Ginger's moustache—it always makes his 
wife wild! " Now, while it is nice to know 
that Mrs. Ginger reads the Journat, it is also 
worth remembering that the moustache of a 
member who is deservedly popular in Gor- 
gonzola Group awakes no answering thrill 
in his unknown fellow-member in Ceylon 
or Tasmania. So Ginger, if he appeared at 
all in thesc pages, went clean-shaven for all 
Ceylon could tell. 

“ Strictly speaking, if the Branch News is 
really ‘for information,’ the only piece you 
don't need to look at is the piece about your 
own Branch—for you know all about that 
already. And items of news which are of 
no interest to anyone else—such as mem- 
bers’ moustaches, whist-drives, quality of 
buns at Guest-night, quantity of rain 
at Group’s cricket-match, probable profit of 
Hoop-la at parish bazaar, fact that Group is 
'" going strong " (it sometimes talks loudest, 
as we all know, when it is going weak)— 
such items of news ought to make a scribe 
hesitate before he sends them in and the 
Editor not hesitate for a second when he cuts 
them out. They are like village gossip round 
the parish pump, when a passing Stranger 
overhears it.” 
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Significant news from any unit is always 
welcome—but it should be sent to the Arca 
scribe, who ought to be able to assess its 
value in proportion to news from other units, 
and who can (and often does) send it on. 

A word now about Overseas news. 
Group E considers that “articles оп Over- 
seas visits are too long." This, we admit, 
is sometimes true (e.g., the Editor's own 
ramblings about the Mediterranean last 
month). But sometimes these reports— 
whether they are called articles or news— 
surely ought to widen our whole conception 
of the Toc H horizon (Owen Watkins’ 
Stuff in the March Jounxar seems to us an 
excellent example) Branch A “deplored 
the suggestion that Overseas news should be 
reduced, as this is the only regular link with 
distant parts of the Family." So let us keep 
our window open on the whole world and 
not merely concentrate on our own fireside 
and the few familiar faces and probleins. 


Humour 


Branch B suggests that “а humorous sec- 
tion and cartoon should be included,” while 
Group С pleads for “ап occasional touch 
of humour.” Here we touch upon the most 
elusive quality in the world. Some of us 
think the Daily Sketch’s “Bringing up 
Father" (someone steals his dish of tripe 
two days in the week and Maggie breaks 
an expensive china vase on his head on the 
other four days) far funnier than Punch; 
some of us don't. A Frenchman finds very 
little to laugh at in Punch; a Scot and а 
Sassenach notoriously can't sec cach others 
jokes; a German can't see cither's. Nothing 
varies, among nations and individuals, morc 
than their sense of humour. And nothing 
is harder to get to order. When another 
Тос Н magazine was about to $tart, its 
editor wrote to the editor of the JournaL 
outlining his plans: they included “ 20 per 
cent. of humour in each issue." Не would 
have been lucky if he had got 2 per cent.— 
and he didn't. Shall the JournaL start a 
"Jokes Page," or (as Branch B suggests) a 
“section ” headed ‘In Lighter Vein’? This 
might well prove heavier than anything in 
the long run. As it is, the Journax ventures 
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to claim that it does contain (in Group C's 
phrase) “ап occasional touch of humour." 
But as humour is so much a matter of indivi- 
dual taste, we won't point to examples. 

We greatly sympathise with Branch B's 
desire for a cartoonigt. We have sought 
him in Toc Н and not as yet found the 
right man. And, alas, we can't afford to 
employ such maéters as Tom Webster, Н. 
M. Bateman or Walt Disney. 

Correspondence 

Branch B feels that correspondence 
should be encouraged and widened.” In the 
саг!с period of the Journat letters to the 
Editor used to appear—and it need be no 
secret now that he wrote some of them him- 
self (an old trick). They languished, but 
were revived, in response to requests from 
members, in 1930 as * The Open Hustings.” 
Frankly, the result has been rather dis 
appointing. So many members demanded 
this plattorm on which to express their 
views: so few take advantage of it when 
it has been provided. And so the Editor 
again appeals to members to say their say— 
reserving to himsclf the right not to print 
letters which are on trivial subjects or dull 
or too long or merely abusive (and a few of 
all these kinds have reached his W.P.B.). 


luiustrations 


Group D urges that “ greater use should 
be made of illustrations." The practice in 
normal issues at present 1$ to givc rcaders 
four ‘halftone’ full-page plates and occa- 
sional smaller ‘ line-blocks’ in the text. The 
difficulty of much increasing this allowance 
is partly on the score of expense, but still 
more the lack of interesting material. It 
would be fairly easy (as the magazines of 
many socictics prove) to keep up an endless 
succession of photographic groups. But the 
members of Gorgonzola Group, in three 
rows, standing, scated and squatting on the 
ground, look to everyone (except the mem- 
bers of Gorgonzola) very much like the 
members of Stilton Branch in the same posi- 
tions. And so, with very rare exceptions, 
such groups, reccived from home units, do 
not get reproduced in the JounNAL. On the 
other hand groups of Overseas members 
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sometimes win a place—for we at home can- 
not hope to have “ the fcllowship of sight 
and hand" with them and would like to 
give them every encouragement we can. For 
the rest, we should all like to see some really 
good pictures of interesting Toc H activities 
—if only the members with cameras would 
look out for them and be rcally ingenious 
in recording them. Wanted!—good photo- 
graphs of almost any subject. 


Advertisements 

Branch В thinks that “ advertisements 
should be а scparate supplement.” We 
imagine that the Branch does not possess 
a member in the advertising profession ог 
even members who advertise. Advertisers, 
especially in these recent lean years, have had 
to consider carefully how to lay out their 
available money to the best advantage, and 
the first thing thar they have а right to de- 
mand is that their ‘insertions’ should have 
a chance of being read. “ A separate supple- 
ment" would scarcely raise their hopes of 
being noticed at all. In point of fact, they 
only lay out money in the JourNaL on con- 
dition that their advertisements “face 
matter," 4e., pages which they know mem- 
bers will read. The JounNaL has always hcld 
out firmly against advertisers’ requests for 
"special " or " solo" positions, że., a strip 
at the top or bottom of an ordinary page.* 
This would command a higher rate, but 
would disfigure the page from the reader’s 
point of view. But let us at least be fair to 
the advertiser, who is doing us a service: he 
is entitled to the best place that we can legi- 
umately give him. And if we aren't fair 
he doesn't advertise—anc that’s that. 
Group D suggests that “* advertisements 
should be detachable.” The answer is that 
they are. For some ycars now the practice 
(with very occasional exceptions) has been to 
print advertisements on both sides of a page 
and to number these sides i. and ii., so as 
not to interfere with the consecutive num- 
bering of the pages of ordinary reading 
matter. The rest of the advertisements arc 
on the orange covers. Members who bind 


their annual volumes (as some do) can re- 
move all the advertising matter without 
damage to the book. While we are on the 
subject of advertising, let us answer a ques- 
tion which a good many members (though 
not in the friendly District in question) have 
asked: —Why doesn’t the Journat have 
more advertisements? For a bigger revenue, 
it is argued, would mean a better JOURNAL. 
One good reason is that our circulation, 
though not to be despised, is thinly spread 
all over the world. Our very good friends 
The Scout Shop have steadily filled the in- 
side front cover month after month for a 
long time—because their goods, we hope, 
have a world-wide appeal to the sort of men 
who join Toc H. But it would not profit 
Mr. Marrowfat, butcher of Margate, to ad- 
vertise with us: his meat will not be ordered 
from Egypt or New Zealand. Several 
Toc H magazines with a local circulation 
have more advertisement pages than the 
Journat, for they offer а worth-while 
“medium ° to the local tradesman. 


E: Cetera 

So much for our present kind critics. 
There are many points which the ‘ editorial 
staff ’ itself could raise. For example: Why 
not have a ‘ Contents ' page in each number, 
as readers suggest from time to time? 
Answer: We have started it in the present 
number. Or—why not publish more punc- 
tually? Answer—but no, that would take 
us far into the realms of defence, excuse, 
explanation and apology. Or—why not (as 
a certain Central Councillor asks us every 
year) have two holes punched in the edge of 
the JounNar so that members could tie their 
numbers together with a piece of string? 
Or—why use those funny ‘tied’ letters in 
the type? Or—why not have a monthly 
competition, a crossword, a sports section, 
a cookery column, personal paragraphs, gar- 
dening gossip? Or—why have a Journat at 
all? But we will lcave these matters to our 
readers, assuring them of our best attention 
at all times and soliciting their further 
custom. Tue EDITOR. 


* As is commonly done in the programmes of our National Birthday Festivals. In this case the 
additional revenue is needed to help pay for the Festival. 
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IHE FAMILY CHRONICLE 


From Overseas 
From Canada 


Bor " THOMPSON (Regional Sccret- 

ary, Eastern Canada) was able, shortly 
before he sailed for home after a two months’ 
visit to England, to attend the Central 
Council mecting and tell them something of 
Toc H in Canada. His speech deserves more 
than a brief reference in the report of the 
Council mecting (see p. 210). 

He said that he had been spending seven 
or cight weeks in London trying to see some- 
thing of the organisation of Toc H, how 
it worked, and also something of the social 
problems it was trying to meet. He would 
like to take that opportunity to express his 
very sincere thanks to the members of the 
staff in the North Western Area, to the 
members of the staff at Headquarters and in 
the London Areas who had donc everything 
they could to make his visit not only pleasant 
but instructive. So far as Eastern. Canada 
was concerned he was afraid Toc Н was 
still in an embryonic stage because they had 
gone through a period of what he might 
call arrested development for many years. 


Some time ago, thanks to the courtesy and 
generosity of Headquarters in London they 
were honoured by visits from various mem- 
hers of the staff, and as a result units started 
up in not a few cities throughout Eastern 
Canada. They then had no full-time staff, 
and no one to follow up those visits. Conse- 
quently a good many of these new units just 
faded away. Their roots had not been sunk 
deep enough in the soil for Toc Н. 


With regard to Eastern Canada, with which 
he was particularly concerned, during the 
last few years the position had been con- 
solidated. Padre Holmes had been appointed 
a full-time Toc H Padre for the Toronto 
Arca and District. Some two years ago 
Padre Holmes paid а visit to London to sec 
"Гос H at work. Bobs Sawers had also been 
lent to them for a period of four or five 
months, and for the first time they began to 
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sec what Toc Н really was. As a result of 
Bob’s visit a Regional Area was set up in 
Eastern Canada in May and a Constitution 
was framed. They looked upon that con- 
stitution as being still in the experimental 
stage. They did not regard it as sacrosanct, 
and if at any time it scemed to hinder the 
development of Тос H it would be changed 
and modified to mect Canadian needs and 
conditions. 

At the present time in Eastern Canada 
Toc H was located firmly in four centres, 
and the plan and purpose was that those four 
centres should form the bases from which 
they could spread Toc H throughout the 
surrounding areas. The difficulties they had 
to face in Eastern Canada were the distances 
between units and their isolated character. 
Their geographical difficulties were great, but 
that was not the chief. Far more serious 
than that was the idea, which was widely 
prevalent, that Toc H was an English show. 
It was also regarded in some quarters to be 
part and parcel of the Church of England. 
Those misconceptions were unfortunately 
strengthened by the fact that their member- 
ship in Canada at the present time was only 
35 per cent. Canadian born and some 70 per 
cent. members of the Church of England. 
They had been trying to rectify that and had 
in a measure succeeded, but up to the present 
they had not among their membership any 
Canadian born leader in Toc H. That again 
was under the process of correction. The 
difficulty of getting leaders was probably due 
to the fact that they in Canada had suffered 
from over organisation of all sorts. They 
had not yet developed the tradition of public 
service. Wealth was easily acquired without 
a sense of responsibility. There were social 
and class distinctions based on material con- 
ditions. Those were the sort of things that 
made it hard for them to get leaders for 
Toc H in Eastern Canada. In addition 
there were very great sectional and racial 


difficulties. In the Province of Quebec the 
great bulk of the population was French 
Speaking and belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church. But in spite of the difficulties he 
was firmly convinced that there was grcat 
need for Toc H in Eastern Canada. He was 


also convinced that there was a definite place 
for Toc H in the devclopment of Canadian 
life. То the filling of that place and the 
meeting of those needs they were going to 
devote their earnest efforts during the ensuing 
years. 


From Australia 


Professor H. Tasman Lovett (Vice- 
President of Toc H, New South Wales) was 
a welcome visitor at the Central Council 
meeting in London. The main body of his 
speech will be found reported on p. 210; 
what he said at the end about the work of 
Toc H, New South Wales, finds a fitting 
place in these overseas pages. 


He said that he had only been a member 
of Toc H for about twelve months. He had 
been inveigled into it (not that he regretted 
it) by certain young members of the Executive 
who were students of his, and who 
unwittingly paid him the great compliment 
of thinking he was a Toc H man before he 
became a member at all. He had been 
brought up on philosophy and psychology 
and they would therefore understand that 
dogma meant very little to him. As soon as 
he found that it did not stand in his way it 
was not long before he found himself Vice- 
President of Toc H, New South Wales. 


What he had been trying to do in New 
South Wales was to help the young fellows 
there, for Whom he had the greatest admira- 
tion. He always felt moved when he saw 
those young men on the Executive, their 
absolute sincerity and their eagerness to do 
their job well. There was no fecling there 
about Toc H being an English show, at least 
he had never noticed it. There was some 
reference from time to time about an Anglican 
movement, but it had not been very 
prominent. Their Padre was a Methodist. 
Their main difficulty was the difficulty of 
great distances, and things had got to be 
donc by correspondence rather than by visits. 
Another difficulty was finance because all con- 
cerned did not wish the public to regard 
Toc H as an institution mainly concerned 
with raising money, and he thought they were 
very wise to go slow. They were determined 
to do two things, to rebuild and consolidate 


and then to expand. They had started re- 
building. In order to carry out the consolida- 
tion they had elected a team of six or seven 
men. They came to an arrangement among 
themselves and visited in succession various 
places. Afterwards they met and discussed 
weaknesses and the best means of remedying 
those weaknesses. As a result the consolida- 
поп work was now going on well. 

As regards expansion therc was difficulty 
in reaching distant places because members 
of the Executive in Sydney frequently paid 
their own expenses. They were very hope- 
ful of inspiration from the team from Lon- 
don that had gone out there. They had 
already got a good deal of inspiration from 
Bobs Ford and Harry Chappell. He was 
present one evening at a gathering in Sydney 
at which both spoke. What they said made 
a tremendous impression and was well worth 
having. As to what was being done by the 
Branches he thought he was justified in saying 
that they were living up to requirements. 
Toc H men were standing by prepared for 
blood transfusion. A women's country 
organisation desired to establish a baby clinic : 
Toc Н men built a bungalow for the purpose 
and it was insured for £500. And so the 
story went on. А hospital was lacking in 
fire-wood. А Toc H man secured a horse 
and waggon and went off into the bush and 
cut and carted wood all day to the hospital. 
At the close he had delivered sixteen tons of 
firewood. Men in hospital who had returned 
from the War blind and utterly incapacitated 
were visited regularly by Тос Н men. 

The chief problem before them at the 
present moment was getting a working con- 
stitution which would incorporate them with 
the family of Toc H and so get all the inspira- 
tion we could give them. Оп the whole he 
thought there would be no difficulty at the 
Council meeting which was to be held at 
Sydney shortly. 
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From Malaya 


How опе activity develops from another 
is one of the joys of Toc H. In Kuala 
Lumpur, the Street Boys’ Club has carried on 
quietly for a considerable time, but as soon as 
its home was moved into a specially designed 
hut in a more accessible part of the town, a 
new activity for its members has sprung into 
being. The new hut is dedicated to the use 
of homeless and destitute boys, as a place 
where they may find refuge and friendliness. 
Some have come right into the life of the 
Club, and the remainder are dubbed “ out- 
patients," that is to say they just use the 
swings, sec-saws and playground, but do not 
“Vive in." From this last section a member 
of the Group is raising a Scout-Troop. This 
same unit keeps a good touch with the natives; 
at Christmas time a Christmas party for the 
non-leper children of leper parents was given 
with great success. Collections of clothes 
and toys for these children are made all over 
the States, with such results that the 
jobmaster’s most frequent job is to get a 
team to shift the dead weight of contributions. 
A friend of the Group is giving his time to 
coaching a Malay boy in the Leper Hospital. 


Froin 
Here are some extracts from a letter from 
the group of men who in Peking are trying 
to see how best Toc H will work therc. 
“This may be regarded as the first * Annual 
Report’ as it is now almost twelve months 
since Bobs Ford and Harry Chappell came 
here on their tour of the Far East. It has 
been a year of ups and downs, leaving us 
at the present neither up nor down. Here 
is our history in bricf. With a membership 
that has varicd from twenty-five to ten, we 
have endeavoured to find our fect and grope. 
Various jobs of work have been undertaken, 
and while it would be unwise to assess results 
we have every reason for knowing that the 
jobs have been real jobs and that the help 
iven in various ways has consolidated our 
small fellowship and has been appreciated by 
the institutions or bodies to which help has 
been given. 
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New blood in the Taiping Group and a 
feeling of solidarity is encouraging the Group 
in its work in the new year in spite of the 
closing down of the temporary Mark, which 
has been alive for а year. 

The Royal Navy has been in Malayan 
waters. Kuala Lumpur Group says, " The 
visit of His Majesty’s ships ‘Eagle’ and 
‘Veteran’ to Port Swettenham gave ап un- 
wonted air of life and movement to the 
Mariner’s Club. The members of the ships’ 
companies found the Club a very acceptable 
rendezvous in an otherwise dreary place. 
Many sporting fixtures and social functions 
were arranged in Klang and Kuala Lumpur, 
and opportunities were provided for visitors 
to see the ships." Singapore adds this to the 
tale, " Tuesday, January 23 was ‘ Navy 
Night’ at which we had the pleasure of 
meeting members and probationers from 
several of the warships. "The speaker had as 
his subject ^ The Future of the Army’! ... 
On Sunday, February 4, we had the pleasure 
of taking some of the boys from H.M.S. 
‘Eagle’ for a day's outing. Football, swim- 
ming. etc. What they enjoyed most was 
knocking down coconuts.” 


Peking 

There have been our lighter moments. Can 
you picture men going off hopefully to 
instruct Chinese youths in the art of tennis, 
only to discover that between the standard of 
play displayed by the pupil and the instructor 
there was а great gulf fixed, and those who 
went to teach rernained to learn. An im- 
portant job was tackled hy two members who 
lectured in English on alternate Mondays to 
Chinese students on matters of international 
concern. One member teaches English for 
two hours cach week at the Y.M.C.A. A 
large number of dolls and toys were collected 
from fricnds and these have been sent to 
various hospitals in the interior. Help has 
been given in starting a Scout Troop in a 
Chinese boys’ school, as well as instruction in 
first aid. Among the men of the regiments 
stationed here we have endeavoured to 
organise concerts and lectures. 


So far so good, morc or less. The future 
is by no means clear. Our chicf difficulty lies 
in the fact that the civilian community is a 
migratory one and thc soldiers come and go 
With unfailing regularity. Our civilian mem- 
bership is four and these are augmented by 
a small group of soldiers from time to time. 
А Company of men comes here from 
Tientsin; we endeavour to make Toc H 
known; secure half a dozen members or so 
and then that Company goes back to Tient- 
sin and another takes its place. So we have 
learnt not once but many times "to start 


again at our beginnings." From the military 
point of view we have seen for a long time 
that there must be a close working co-opera- 
tion between ourselves and Tientsin. In view 
of the migratory character of the community 
we have scen, also, that Peking must be 
regarded as a preliminary training ground for 
other places, or, morc accurately, a starting 
point tor those with whom we come in close 
contact and who gain here some glimpse, 
however dim, of the meaning and purpose of 
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Brom the Home Areas 
Krom the Worth W estern Àrea 


On the administrative side, the chicf item 
of interest from the North We$&crn Arca is 
that plans are afoot which, when complete, 
wil mean the division of the Arca into 
three. The most northerly part, to include 
the County of Cumberland as well as West- 
morland and the District of Furness, will be 
known as the Lakeland Division. The re- 
mainder of the Area will be divided into two 
parts, one half centring on Liverpool and 
the other half on Manchester. For the time 
being, as a Stage in the development, both 
the Lakes and the Liverpool Division will 
b: attached to the North Western Area, but 
by the end of the year the Liverpool Division 
will have become an Arca. After the Easter 
Holidays the Area Office, which, since the 
beginning of time has been housed in Mark 
IV, Manchester, removed to the centre of the 
City. We hope visitors to Manchester will 
have no difficulty in finding us at No. 7 
Brazennose Street. We are already begin- 
ning to find that being in the City brings us 
into much closer touch with other Organisa- 
tions and the business life of the City. 

The Manchester Hospital Library Service 
which has previously been mentioned in 
these pages has developed still further. So 
far the responsibility for this scheme has been 
completely in the hands of Toc H but now 
a mecting has been held composed of repre- 
sentatives of other bodies, such as the Council 


of Social Service, The British Red Cross 


Scciety, the У.М.С.А. eic. from which has 
emerged a Committee which will take over 
the responsibility not mercly of consolidating 
the work carried on by Toc H and the 
L.W.H. but of extending it to other 
Hospitals. 

A representative gathering of Toc H was 
addressed by Canon Shimwell on the sub- 
ject of Housing and as a result of this 
meeting we are hoping that individual mem- 
bers of Toc H will begin to get personal 
contact with the problem. Canon Shimwell 
asked us to attach ourselves where possible 
to Housing Bureaux and also if possible to 
help with the settling in on new housing 
estates of those who have been moved from 
condemned areas. 

Bleak House, known to many members of 
Toc H, is after many set-backs, coming once 
more into its own. Under the leadership of 
John Rostock a team of men is making it 
the centre for friendship and advice in 
Hulme. Various activities radiate from it, 
notably the Housing Bureau, the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer and work with the Unemployed, but 
the chief joy of the new lease of life comes 
from the way in which folk in Hulme are 
beginning to realise that in any of their 
troubles they can go to Bleak House and be 
sure of sympathy and help with their pro- 
blems. 

The Unemployed Centre in Hulme which 
has been sponsored by Toc H is still going 
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quite Strongly. The Club, which is run by 
the men themselves, numbers about two 
hundred and its chief activities on the sports 
side are, Football, Netball, Fives and Р.Т. 
A Library has been gathered together and is 
in great demand. Fairly recently a wireless 
set was given to the Club, which—when it 
can be persuaded to function—is much 
appreciated. We have great hopes of keeping 
the Centre open during the Summer апд 
maybe getting most of the fellows to Camp 
for a week or so. 


The growth of Toc H in Cheshire has been 
rather slow but we have great hopes that a 
forward movement will be made in the near 
future. We are waiting eagerly for the ad- 
vent of Padre Gerald Harmer who will be 
coming to live in Crewe this month, and 
in anticipation we are dividing one rather 
cumbrous Diéstrict, hitherto known as the 
Mid Cheshire, into three parts. These new 
Districts will be centred upon Crewe, Altrin- 
cham and Warrington. 


After a couple of years’ comparative quiet, 
the Liverpool District has begun groping in 
four new places. There has been steady 
growth among the other Units, and leaders 
have been quietly trained to take on the ex- 
pansion of the movement there. The District 
Team has been formed on unusual lines; 
the Units asked if they might be allowed to 
experiment, and elect one of their two repre- 
sentatives, the District Officers sclecting the 
other onc. Permission was given and this 
scheme has worked remarkably well. The 
Team functions as а кат and not as а 
collection of representatives. "The other threc 
Districts which combine to form the new 
Liverpool Division are realising their respon- 
sibility in the matter of new Units and sceing 
that they arc not neglected in the early days. 
Ante-natal care is becoming more common, 
too. Infant mortality is low and parents are 
not finding the strain so heavy with the 
advice and assistance of working teams. 


А fifth District is being built up around 
Warrington to make present boundaries morc 
rcasonable for the interchange of visits and 
the exchange of tokens of friendship. No 
Unit need then fecl odd man out. 
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Gladstone House, the centre of the new 
Division, is being realised as this and its 
possibilities explored as a mecting place for 
everyone. The present hostellers number 
about cighteen; they among others have 
suffered at the hands of much visitors from 
other Lands and Areas, including Bob 
Thompson (E. Canada Regional Sec.), Paul 
Slessor, who got away with his life on several 
occasions, and Jack Shaw the new full time 
Secretary for Ireland. Some work has been 
done in spite of these people and Harry 
Mycroft has made progress as he can read 
now, even if he cannot write and talk! 


Toc H in Salford District. continues to 
grow slowly, the latest edition being Brough- 
ton, but such bits of news may best be 
culled from the bi-monthly local journal 
(known as the Salford Pilgrim) which is just 
beginning to spread beyond the confines of 
Salford. Mark XIV has been in the throes of 
weddings; our oldest hosteller and onc other 
have just been well and truly bumped off, but 
the Mark seems fairly busy in other ways as 
well. One of the earliest Social Centres of 
the North, the Blackfriars Fellowship, still 
flourishes and keeps close contact with Toc 
H. Several of our men are helping there 
and better ДШ а number of Blackfriars men 
are now probationers. Boys’ Club work 
scems to be spreading though we are by no 
means expert at it yet. Perhaps one of the 
best signs of growth is that many more of 
us are beginning to think and read. We have 
been heard of at Pilots and Jobma$ters Con- 
ferences and have seen the beginnings of 
results in the better training of probationers 
and new men. 


Paul Slessor has been to the Area to talk 
to various Schools where he was much appre- 
ciated, He also visited various Branches 
and talked not only about School work but 
about the work of Toc H Overseas. In the 
places he visited quite a new idea of the 
value of the Overseas Office has been gained, 
and we wish that it were possible for him to 
spend more time in going round the Arca to 
bring before members’ eyes in his own in- 
imitable way the work and possibilities of 
Toc H in various parts of the world. 


